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PREFACE. 

The following pages were not compiled with a 
view to publication, but merely as an assistance in 
private tuition. They are now placed before the 
public, in consequence of the repeatedly expressed 
opinion of competent judges, that they are calcula- 
ted to supply a want, which has hitherto existed in 
school books. 

The object of the present little work is, to throw 
before the pupil a broad sketch, which shall open 
the mind to the study of literature as a whole ; and 
thus pave the way for an intelligent appreciation of 
the labours of those authors of ancient and modern 
times, who have exercised more than ordinary in- 
fluence over the manner of thinking and writing of 
their own and succeeding generations. 
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In the compilation of this yolume, great assist- 
ance has been derived from Schlegel's admirable 
Lectures on Literature, a book containing much 
valuable and highly interesting matter. 
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LITERATURE OF ANTIQUITY. 



GREECE. 

The Greeks are the only people who can be said 
to have, in almost every respect, created their own 
literature. The Romans and the modem Europeans 
set out with the possession of a complete body of lite- 
rature, derived £rom nations more ancient than them- 
selves : the Romans receiving this legacy from the 
Greeks; and the modem Europeans being the 
common heirs of both these peoples, as well as of 
the learning and refinement of the Orientals, — ^pos- 
sessions which, till within the last two centuries, 
they can scarcely be said to have appropriated to 
their own use, or to have rendered more valuable 
by the additions of their own ingenuity. 

The whole happy period of the political history 
of Greece, as well as all the glories of her literature, 
occupied no greater space than the 300 years which 
intervened between Solon, 594, and Alexander, 333. 
Demosthenes, who was bom only one year later 
than Alexander the Great, was the last great writer 
whose works were addressed to the Greeks as a 

A. 
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nation. The Greeks indeed continued long after 
to be a literary people ; but with their freedom, their 
whole strength of feeling and the peculiar tone of 
their spirit, were for ever gone. 

There are three great incidents which divide' this 
illustrious period of Grecian history into as many 
parts, and which also form three epochs in the his- 
tory of the mental improvement of our species. 

I.— THE PERSIAN WAR. 
IL— THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, when the poUtical power 

of Greece was destroyed by the valoor j^f her own sons. 
III.— THE EXPEDITION OF ALEXANDER, by means of 
which the spirit and the empire of Greece were extended 
over a great part of Asia. A new Grseco-asiatic taste and 
turn of thinking were then produced, which formed a 
bond of connexion between Europe and Asia, whose in- 
fluence has indeed never ceased. 

With Solan the proper epoch of Grecian literature 
begins. The Homeric Poems are indeed the work 
of a preceding age, and were composed, probably, 
within a century of the age of Solon ; but in his 
time they were first rescued from the precariousness 
of oral recitation, and arranged in the order in which 
we see them. The Homeric Poems are of much 
importance in the literature both of Greece and of 
all Europe, being in a great degree the fountain-head 
from which all the refinement of the Ancients was 
derived. The period of the Persian war was dis- 
tinguished by many great poets and authors. 
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PINBAB, — Honoured by the Greeks as the sublimest of all 
540. their poets. He is most valuable ias the sole repre- 
sentative who has come down to us of the Doric. 
What we call Greek literature, and possess under that 
name, is only the literature of Ionia and Athens. 
Fii^dar's writings are heroic, or epic poems, composed 
in celebration of particular events. His peculiar 
characteristics are, — ^the lofty beauty, and musical 
softness of his language, and his fondness for consider- 
ing every subject in the most dignified point of view. 

iESCHTLUS,— the Father of the Grecian stage. The warlike, 
500. bold, and lofty sentiments of a soldier are ever burst- 
ing forth in his poetry, and place us at once within 
the circle of that feeling, which might well be the pre- 
dominant one of lofty Athens during the struggle she 
so gloriously maintained. His poetry is pre-emi- 
nently powerful in the expression of the terrible and 
tragic passions. 

HERODOTUS,— the Father of History, from whom we have our 
484. account of the Persian war. He is distinguished by 
unadorned simplicity and beautiful clearness. 

SOPHOCLES. — His period was the one highest point of fulness 
496. and perfection in the whole poetry and mental refine- 
ment of the Greeks. In none of the ancient poets do 
such just conceptions of the nature and attributes of 
Deity appear as in Sophocles. The artificial structure 
of the Greek tragedy was by him first brought to 
perfection. 

To this brilliant spectacle of Grecian genius suc- 
ceeded a period, when not only political institutions 
and private manners, but the whole system of think- 
ing among the Greeks were poisoned, corrupted, and 
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degraded by the spirit of sophistry, till Socrates 
turned back the stream of destruction, and guarded 
his country, as well as might be, against the danger 
of its future devastation. 

THUCYDIDES, — the great historian of the Feloponnesian war, 

469. is the first great writer who sets hefore us a view of 
the decline and oormption of Greece, as manifested 
in the incidents of her political history. 

EUBIPIBES,— the successor of Sophocles in the tragic art, hut 
48(k not in his sentiments. His mind was formed in the 
school of Sophistry. 

ARISTOPHANES,— a dramatic poet, whose severity of satire 
&00. made him at once feared andpopulaa:. He has paint- 
ed the deep decline of manners throughout Greece, 
and was a determined enei^y of the Sophists. 

LEUCIPPUS, — a philosopher with whom originated the atomic 
system, according to which the uniyerse was formed 
without the interposition of divine agency. 

DEMOCRITUS, — disciple of Leucippos. His grand axiom 
460. being that "The greatest good coxmsts in a tranquil 
mind ;" he has been called the laughing philosopher. 

SOCKATES. — ^In the midst of universal atheism, Socrates arose 

470. and taught again the existence of a God, in a manner 
altogether practical. 

XENOPHON. PLATO. ARISTOTLE. ZEND. 
450. 4B0. 384. 362. 

MENANDER,— the last original poet of Athens. If we consider 
342. his comedies as the conclusion of attic literature, the 
period during which that literature existed, reckoning 
from Solon, is only 300 years. 
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ALEXANDKIAN AGE. 

The poets who rose at an after period, when the 
language of Greece had become known over the 
greater part of the world, by means of the conquests 
of Alexander, and who attached themselves to the 
court of the Egyptian Ptolemies, are only to be con- 
sidered as gleaners who came after the rich harvest 
of Grecian poetry had been gathered in. But the 
Academicians of Alexandria have been of much 
service to the world, in consequence of the labour 
which they bestowed on preserving entire the purity 
and clearness of the Greek literature. 



APOLLO NIUS — ^wTote the expedition of the Argonauts. 
B.C. 240.<f. 

CALLIMACHUS, — conspicuous for his profound knowledge 
of the ancient traditions of Greece. 

THEOCRITUS,— the inventor of pastoral poetry. His IdyUs 
282. are famed. 
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EOME. 

It was not only by means of their literature, and 
their eminence as rhetoricians and grammarians, 
but also by means of their skill as artists, mathema- 
ticians, and physicians, that the Greeks acquired 
their power oyer Eoman intellect ; a power which, 
however much the old Eoman prejudices were at 
first against it, soon became a matter of indispensa- 
ble necessity to the whole habits of the victorious 
people. The superiority of the Greeks over the 
Eomans consists in the fact, that while in each of 
the great Grecian authors we find a distinct and 
peculiar spirit of reflection, a peculiar maimer of 
narrating, a peculiar form of composition, we seek 
in vain for this spirit of originality among the 
Eoman writers. Yet there is something in them 
which atones for this defect ; they also have their 
high idea, — not, however, that the individuals are so 
favoured, but the possession is common to them 
all, — ^the idea of JJomc, so wonderful, so great, so 
unrivalled in her dominion over the world. It is 
this spirit which breathes from every Eoman, and 
stamps a character of independent dignity even on 
his most slavish imitations of the Greeks. 
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The Bomans never had a drama oi their own, 
they have left nothing in that department of litera- 
ture except translations from Ihe Greek. One of 
the main causes was that in the whole body of the 
early traditions and history of Rome, the conflict 
between Patricians and Plebeians occupied so pro- 
minent a place, as to render Boman subjects inca^ 
pable of theatrical representation during the times 
of the republic, and indeed still more so during the 
reigns of Augustus and his successors. 

Satire is the only species of writing which can be 
said to have been an invention of the Bomans. 

The literature of Bome can scarcely be said to 
have existed till the time of Cicero, b. c. 63. Be- 
fore his time, the whole education of his country, 
whether with a view to eloquence, or, in general, to 
polite literature, was conducted on Greek principles, 
after Greek models, and in the Greek language. 

Greek Imitators. 

LIVIUS ANDRONICUS,— first who wrote plays. 
B. c. 
148. PLAUTUS,— comic writer. 

155. TERENCE,— dramatic writer. 

167. ENNIUS, — who aimed at being considered as the author 
and founder of Boman poetry. 

152. PACUVIUS and ATTIUS.— Most of their writings are lost. 

51. LUCRETIUS,— Poet and epicurean philosopher. 

Etc., etc., etc. 
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The classical period of JRoman literature is very 
short, reckoning from the consulate of Cicero, b. c. 
68, till the death of Trajan, a. d. 117. It included 
no more than 180 years. Within this period also 
the study of Juriiprudence, the only original intel- 
lectual possession of great value to which the 
Bomans can lay undisputed claim, began to assume- 
the appearance of a science. 

Classical Period. 

B. C. 

44:.d. JULItJS GiESAB. — Commentaries on his wars in Gaul, 
invasion of Britain, civil wars with Pompey, etc. 

4d.d. CICEBO, — ^the prince of Koman orators and philosophers. 

30.d. CORNELIUS NEPOS,— historian, wrote the lives of 
distingnished commanders. 

31.d. SALLUST, — ^historian, famous for his masterly delineation 
of character. 

27.d, VARRO, — ^wrote on the Latin language, and on rural affairs. 

19.<2. VIRGIL, — ^wrote the BucoHcs, Georgics, the ^neid. 

16. PR0PERTIU8,— wrote Elegies. 

A. D. 

9. OVID, — chief works, Heroic Epistles, Metamorphoses. 
8. HORACE, — wrote Ars Poetica, Odes, Epistles, Satires. 

During the last years of Augustvs, symptoms of 
declining taste already began to shew themselves. 

PATERCULUS,— historian. 
QUINCTILIAN,— a critic. 
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64. SENECA, — ^philosopher, the head and founder of a new 
and most artificial taste in writing, which soon after 
became predominant. 

65.d. LUCAN, — epic poet. Wrote the Pharsalia. 

79.<L PUNY the ELDER,— wrote the History of hia own time, 
and a work on Natural History. 

PEBSIUS,— satirical poet 

106. TACITUS,— historian. As TVajan was the last of the Cae- 
sars who thought like a Roman, and riyalled the old 
Roman greatness both in his principles and in his 
achievements ; so, very shortly before his reign, the 
kindred gemos of Taeihu concluded the series of 
great authors whom Rome was destined to produce. 



With Hadrian, A. D. 117, commences a period 
altogether new ; not only in the principles of go- 
vernment, but also in the general mode of think- 
ing of the Eoman people. The Greek language 
and literature began daily to regain the attention 
which was due to them, and to secure for themselves 
an ever increasing intellectual dominion over the 
whole civilized world, united, as that now was in a 
political point of view, under the government of the 
Caesars; and there grew up a rich after-crop of 
Grecian genius. But from the days of Trajan the 
Boman writers of any note became every day fewer, 
and even the best of them were unworthy of being 
compared with those of the ages that preceded them. 
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Decay of Eoman Literature and Eevival 
OF THE Grecian. 

142. JUSTINUS,— historian. 

163. APULEIUS,—philo8opher. 

318. LACTANTIUS,— the Christian Cicero ; wrote many works 
in Yindication of Christianity. 

880. MAECELLINUS,— historian. 

392. AUSONIUS,— poet. 

528. SEXTUS POMPEIUS FESTUS,— a critic. 

530. NONIUS,— a grammarian. 

Among the crowd of writers belonging to this lat- 
ter period of Greek literature the most celebrated are : 

120.d. PLUTARCH,— philosopher and historian. Wrote Lives 
of great Men. 

LUCIAN, — satirical and miscellaneous philosophy. 
ARBIAN, — historian. Wrote the History of Alexander. 

MARCUS AURELIUS, the EMPEROR,— wrote his Medi- 
tations in the Greek language. 

HERODIAN, — ^wrote the lives of the unworthy successors 
of Marcus. 
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INTEODUCTION OF CHKISTIANITY. 



The contest between Christianity and the Pa- 
gan philosophy, between a poetical mythology 
and a religion of morality, is the most remarkable 
contest which has ever been determined among the 
human race. It forms not only the wall of parti- 
tion between the two worlds — ^the ages of antiquity 
which terminated in it, and those of modem time 
which sprung out of it, — ^but in the history of all 
culture it is the keystone on which everything hangs ; 
in the history of the development of the human 
intellect, it is the central point from which all illu- 
mination must be derived. 

In order to understand what that philosophy was 
which contended against Christianity, the doctrines 
of Plato, Aristotle, and the Indian Sages, must be 
considered. 

Plato and Aristotle were the great masters of 
Greek philosophy. The former treated philosophy 
altogether as an art ; the latter as a science. 



Plato. 

According to Plato, from an 
original and infinitely more lofty 



Aristotle. 

The great principle of Aris- 
totle is by no means so easy to 
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state of existence, there remains 
to man a dark remembrance of 
divinity and perfection. This 
implanted recollection of "the 
God-like" remains ever dark and 
mysterions, being obscured by 
the imperfection, changeable- 
ness, cormption, and error of the 
sensible world, by which man 
is surrounded. Whenever he 
sees anything in the natural 
world which bears a resemblance 
to the God-head, which can serve 
as a symbol of the highest per- 
fection, the old recollections of 
his soul are awakened and re- 
freshed. From this new awa- 
kened recollection, and this in- 
stantaneous inspiration, spring 
all higher knowledge and truth. 
Plato, therefore, considers all 
knowledge of the God-head and 
divine things as only to be de- 
rived from higher and superna- 
tural sources ; and this is the 
distinguishing feature of his 
philosophy. 



be discovered as that of Plato, 
and the reason of this must be 
sought for in his obscurity. The 
cause of this obscurity was his 
rejection of all higher sources 
of knowledge, excepting only 
reason and experience. To re- 
concile reason and experience, 
he had recourse to many inter- 
mediate contrivances. So fond 
was he of the intermediate that 
he made virtue itself the middle 
point between two extremes, and 
explains every moral evil as be- 
ing either too much or too little. 
The fundamental idea of all his 
higher philosophy and meta- 
physics, is, that of a self-direc- 
ting activity or entelecheia. If, 
however, we cannot find in his 
Works any true and consistent 
exposition of the system of the 
Universe, but only separate in- 
quiries concerning its individual 
parts ; if, when we expect a de- 
finition of the Universe, or the 
first cause, we are always sure 
to be put off with some empty 
formula or bare abstraction; 
these are the faults, not of Ari- 
stotle's intellect, but of the sys- 
tem which he adopted. These 
are errors into which all philo- 
sophers have fallen, both andent 
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and modem, who have pretend- 
ed to explain eTerything by 
human reason ok experience, 
admitting of no higher fountain 
of knowledge, no divine re- 
velation, no tradition of the 
truth. 



These two great spirits then, Plato and Aristotle, 
may be said to have given, in some measure, a shape 
and form to the whole range of human thought. 
Even now, after the human intellect has become 
2000 years older, and been enriched and extended 
by so many discoveries, these two master spirits 
still maintain their pre-eminence, and stand out as 
the great landmarks of intellect. All philosophy, 
apart from Revelation, is either peripatetuism or 
platonism, or an attempt more or less successful to 
reconcile them. He who confesses any higher tra- 
dition of truth or fountain of knowledge, is pursu- 
ing the footsteps of Plato. For those who adopt the 
course of reason or experience, it will always be 
impossible to go much farther than Aristotle has 
gone. 
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INDIAN LITERATURE AND 
OPINIONS. 

The doctrine of the transmigration of souls, which 
depends on the radical notion that all beings derive 
their origin from God, and are placed in this world 
in an altogether degraded state of imperfection, 
from which they must either decline gradually into 
conditions yet lower, or rise gradually to conditions 
more accordant with their divine original, according 
as they give ear to the vicious or virtuous sugges- 
tions of their nature, is the first article of faith 
among the Brahmins. Perhaps among no other an- 
cient people did the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, and the belief in a future state, acquire 
such a mastery over all principles and all feelings, 
and exert such influence over all the judgments and 
actions of men as among them. While among the 
Greeks, the world of shades occupies only a dark 
and remote place in the back-ground, and leaves all 
hopes and enjoyments of life to be concentrated 
upon the present ; among the Indians the place of 
true prominence is assigned to the future, and the 
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earthly life is represented as, at best, an obscure 
introduction to that of heaven ; everything is viewed 
as preparatory to another state of things, and the 
present is everywhere depicted as dark and unsatis- 
fying. Among them the feeling and sympathy of 
guilt are above all others predominant. A moral 
transgression is, according to them, a something of 
which all nature is conscious, a sin against the 
universe. Conscience is called by their poets, "the 
solitary seer in the heart, from whose eye nothing 
is hid." But conscience is too often overpowered 
by the tumult of the world, and in order to have 
its suggestions brought with power to our minds, 
we require to observe the effects which the same 
offences that call down its reproaches produce on 
the feelings of those around us. But the most re- 
markable point of resemblance between the Chris- 
tian religion and Indian creed, lies in the absolute 
identity of conception, with which both describe 
regeneration. They, like ourselves, use the word, 
new-bom, to designate a soul so purified. 

Indian Literatubb. 

SAKUNTALA,— translated by Sir William Jones. This work 
gives the best idea of Indian poetry. The all-anima- 
ted world of plants, the tender feeling of solitude, and 
the charming pictures of female truth and constancy 
which it contains, are features that pervade all Indian 
poetry. 
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THE BAMAYAND, — a heroic poem of great beauty, holding a 
middle place between the simplicity and clearness of 
Homer, and the profuse fancy of the Persian poets. 
Kamo is the favourite hero of the nation. He is re- 
presented in all the majesty and fulness of youthM 
strength, beauty, nobility, and love ; but is exposed 
to misfortune, dangers, and distresses of every kind. 

TH£ MAHABHARATA.— This other greatlndian heroic poem 
embraces the whole circle of their mythology, cele- 
brating an universal struggle, in which gods, giants, 
and heroes, were all armed against each other. 

GITA GOVINDA,— a great pastoral poem. The hero is Krish- 
noo, when he wandered on the earth as a shepherd, 
attended by shepherdesses. 

HIPOTADESHA,— a well known book of fables. It is the foun- 
tain from which all books of fables are derived. 

THE CODE OF MENU.— This book of laws is one of those 
which, after the fashion of remote antiquiiy, embraces 
the whole of human life, and contains, not only a 
system of morals, and a representation of manners, 
but also a poetical account of God and spirits; and a 
history of the creation of the world. Its age is sup- 
posed to be between Homer and the 12 tables of the 
Bomans. 

THE 18 PURANAS.— The one called Bagavadam is the only 
one which has been translated. They are a sort of 
mytibological legends. 

THE BHOGOVOTGITA,— contains an account of the modem 
system of Indian philosophy. Its contents are such 
that it may be considered a complete epitome of 
Indian mythios. This book, and the Statutes of 
Menu, are valuable guides to the knowledge of Indian 
opinions. 
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The later philosophy of the Greeks was com- 
pounded of the doctrines of Aristotle, Plato, and the 
different opinions and traditions of the Orientals : 
in it the spirit of Plato was predominant, who had 
himself derived the most sublime of his conceptions 
from Oriental wisdom, above aU from the Indian. 
This new Platonic philosophy it was which contend- 
ed against Christianity with such violent exertions 
of intellectual strength. 

The struggle lasted till the time of Justinian, a.d. 
527. That prince banished the philosophers, who 
were the principal enemies of Christianity, from his 
dominions. They took refuge in Persia, where 
they soon became dispersed and forgotten ; and so 
terminated the remarkable contest between the 
Pagan philosophy and the Christian religion. 

The fourth and fifth centuries were the age of the 
Christian Fathers, Greek and Latin, when Roman 
intellect once more had a period of literary exertion, 
which it owed, as before, not to its own unassisted 
efforts, but to the influences of causes altogether 
foreign and external. The Bible had been pre- 
viously translated into the Boman language ; and 
Oriental models were now imitated as formerly 
Greek models had been. 
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Greek Fathebs. 



Latin Fathers. 

A.D. 

Amobius. 
d, about 330 Lactantius. 

Hilary of Poitiers. 
308.(2. Ambrose. 
420.(2. Jerome. 
430.(?. Augiistin. 



A.D. 

373.(2. Athanasius. 
340.(2. Eusebius. 
379.(2. BasU. 

346.(2. Gregory of Nyssa. 
389.(2. Gregory Nizianzen. 
407.(2. Chrysostom of Antioch. 
430. Synesius of Ptolemais. 
386.(2. Cyril of Jerusalem. 
444.(2. Cyril of Alexandria. 



Long before Justinian, several Romanic dialects 
had been formed, and when the Goths poured into 
Italy, and many of them settled in Rome, the change 
upon the Latin language was great indeed. The 
Romans themselves could scarcely preserve in their 
speech any share of that purity which had formerly 
been natural to them. This was the characteristic 
of all the Roman writers of the age of Theodoric 
the Qoth, d. 526. With him antiquity ends, and all 
the writers after his time may be said to belong to 
the middle ages. 

Questions. 

1. How have the Greeks shown themselves superior to other 

nations as regards literature ? 

2. Which is the most glorious period of Grecian literature? 

3. What brought about the decline of literature among the Greeks ? 

4. What influence had Alexander's campaigns on literature ? 

5. What is it that renders the Homeric Poems so very important? 

6. Name the Writers who lived during the period of the Persian 

War. 
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7. For what are Pindar and Sophocles respectively remarkable ? 

8. Name the Writers of the era of the Peloponnesian War. 

9. Who were the Academicians of Alexandria, and what service 

have they rendered to literature ? 

10. How did the Greeks acquire their power over Roman intellect ? 

11. In what does their superiority over the Bomans consist? 

12. What is the ruling idea of the Roman mind ? 

13. Explain why the Romans had no drama of their own. 

14. What species of writing originated with the Romans ? 

15. Which is the classical or golden period of Roman literature ? 

16. What was the character of Roman literature before that period? 

17. From whom did the Science of Jurisprudence originate ? 

18. Name the Writers of the Classical period. 

19. When did Roman literature begin to decline? 

20. Who was the last great Writer of Rome ? 

21. When did Greek literature revive ? 

22. Name some of the Writers of this period. 

23. Against what opinions had Christianity to contend on its in- 

troduction into the world ? 

24. In what did the Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle differ ? 

25. What influence have these two Men exerted over human 

thought? 

26. What is the main doctrine of the Brahmins, and on what 

notion does that doctrine depend ? 

27. What difference exists between the views of the Greeks and the 

Brahmins, as regards a future state ? 

28. What is the most remarkable point of resemblance between the 

Christian and the Indian faith ? 

29. Name the chief Works in Indian literature. 

30. When and how did the struggle between the Pagan Philosophy 

and Christianity cease ? 

31. At what period did the Greek and Latin Fathers live ? 

82. What effect had the invasion of the Goths on the language of 
Rome? 
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LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 

Christianity on the one hand, (as given to the 
Teutonic nations by the Romans) and the free spirit 
of the North on the other, are the two elements from 
which the new world proceeded ; and the literature 
of the middle ages remained, accordingly, at all 
times a double literature. One literature. Christian 
and Latin, was common to the whole of Europe, 
and had for its sole object the preservation and ex- 
tension of knowledge : but there was another and a 
more peculiar literature for each particular nation 
in its vernacular tongue. The first great patrons of 
modem literature, Theodoric the Goth, 626, CharU- 
mdgne, SOO, Alfred the Great, 872, had accordingly, 
in all their labours, a two-fold object: the one to 
preserve undiminished and to render more generally 
useful, that inheritance of knowledge, which had 
been transmitted down in the Latin tongue ; the 
other, to improve the vernacular tongue, — and there- 
by the national spirit, — ^to preserve the poetical 
monuments ; but above all, to give a regular form 
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to the dialects of the North, and render them capa- 
ble of being used in subjects of science. The 
poetical, creative, and national part of the literature 
of the middle ages is the most useful and pleasing, 
but the Latin is important as the only bond by which 
modem Europe is connected with the whole of clas- 
sical, as well as Christian literature. 

We often think of the middle ages as a blank in 
the history of the human mind, an empty space 
between the refinement of antiquity and the illumi- 
nation of modern times. The fact is, that the 
substantial part of the knowledge and civilization of 
antiquity was never forgotten, and that, for very 
many of the best and noblest productions of modem 
genius, we are entirely obliged to the inventive spi- 
rit of the middle ages. Everywhere, in individuals 
as in species, the fulness of invention must precede 
the refinements of art; legend must go before his- 
tory, and poetry before criticism. It is to the age 
which elapsed between the Trojan adventures and 
the times of Solon and Pericles, that the literature 
of Greece was mainly indebted for the variety, 
originality, and beauty of its unrivalled productions. 
What that period was to Greece, the middle ages 
were to modem Europe ; the fulness of creative fancy 
was the distinguishing characteristic of them both. 
The age of crusades, chivalry, romance, and min- 
strelsy, was an intellectual spring to all the nations 
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of the West. What there is most reason to lament 
is, the separation which took place between the 
West and the knowledge and treasures of the Greek 
language ; but even here the separation was by no 
means so complete as has been supposed. 

The Bible. — There are two peculiarities in the 
Holy Bible which, regarding it for the present in a 
literary point of view, have exerted immense influence 
upon the language, art, and spirit of composition in 
the middle ages, and in modem times. The first is, 
simplicity of expression, the total absence of all 
artifice. Those highest topics, God and the inter- 
nal being of Man, are everywhere treated of with the 
utmost distinctness. The Scriptures contain little 
of what we call metaphysics ; they are free from all 
those distinctions and antitheses, those dead ideas 
and empty abstractions with which the philosophy 
of all nations, both ancient and modem, has been 
disfigured, whenever she has attempted to explain, 
by her own unassisted powers, those higher objects 
of all reflection, God and Man, The second is, that 
prevailing spirit of types and symbols so conspicu- 
ous, not only in the poetical books, but in those 
whose texture is entirely didactic. By this symboli- 
cal spirit and the consequent propensity to allegory, 
the Bible has come to exert the same influence upon 
the poetry and aU the imitative arts of the middle 
ages, and very nearly the same upon our own more 
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cultivated times, which Homer did among the an- 
cients : it has become the fountain, the rule, and the 
model, of all our images and figures. 

Philosophy. — In the philosophy of the modem 
Europeans, which these inherited as a legacy from 
the ancients, there were, as we have seen, two great 
masters to be followed, each calculated to lead those 
who put confidence in his direction, into a particular 
kind of error. By Aristotle, men were led to over 
rationalism. The best thing in his philosophy, was 
criticism. The critical spirit deserted him in the 
regions of metaphysics alone; because there the 
only guides he followed — ^reason and experience — 
could not guide him aright. From an absurd re- 
liance on these metaphysics arose that system of 
philosophy called the SchoUxstic. John of Damas- 
cus, d. 750, by his application of the peripatetic 
forms of demonstration to the Christian doctrines, 
became the founder of this school. But it is an 
error to suppose, that what we commonly under- 
stand by the name scholastic, viz : the unprofitable 
waste of intellect in empty ideas, and unintelligible 
formulas, was an error peculiar to the middle ages. 
The same may be said of modem times. Examples 
may be found in Germany, France, and England. 

Plato's philosophy, connected as it was with a 
host of Oriental mysteries, public and concealed, 
induced a belief in astrology, and a leaning to 
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magic. This was above all common in Germany. 
Dangerous as is the participating in such things, they 
have been dealt in by neither few nor inconsiderable 
persons: Albertus Magnus, Nicholas of Cusa, a 
mathemati^eian of the 5th century, Beuchlin, 1455, 
the first of Orientalists, confess without scruple 
their hankering after secrets, which can never be 
revealed to man. No modern language was so soon 
applied to the higher purposes of philosophy, and 
to spiritual subjects, as the German. There were, 
from, the 13th century down to the Reformation, 
many writers of this kind both in high and low 
Dutch. They were connected with each other, and 
formed a sort of school, calling themselves the 
servants of wisdom, or the heavenly Sophia, under- 
standing by this name, that sublime and divine 
truth which was the object of their ambition. 

The philosophy of experience and reason, the 
Aristotelian, in the middle ages as in modem times, 
had the greatest numbers of followers in France and 
England ; while the Platonic system of philosophy 
distinguished both the Italians and Germans. 

The Crusades. — The Crusades, which awakened 
a new life of youth and feeling, by introducing 
into Europe the poetry of the East, gave birth to a 
rich and varied literature of chivalric poetry and 
love songs. Among all the works of Oriental fiction, 
the Arabian tale, " The Thousand and One Nights," 
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and the Persian heroic poem of Ferdusa, in which 
all the legends and histories of the Persian kings 
and heroes are celebrated, contain the best specimens 
of Oriental fancy, and enable us at once to perceive 
what sort of spirit that was which was first intro- 
duced into Europe, or at least augmented the 
originally kindred spirit of Northern poetry by 
means of the Crusades. 

There are three different sets of fables and histo- 
ries, from which the subjects of the chivalrous 
poems of the middle ages are principally taken. 

I. Legends of Gothic, Frankish, and Burgundian 
heroes, during the times of the Nortliern 
emigrations ; these form the subjects of the 
Nibelungen-Lied, and of those fragments 
which are collected together under the name 
of the Heldenbuch. 

II. Charlemagne, — more particularly his war a- 
gainst the Saracens, his defeat at Boncesvalles, 
and the achievements of his Paladins. 

III. King Arthur and the round table. — This third 
set of chivalrous topics, like the histories of 
Charlemagne, soon became almost undis- 
cernable ifrom the clothing of Oriental mar- 
vels, crusades, and Indian achievements, 
which were heaped upon it. With the history 
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of Arthur, there are interwoven many enga- 
ging poems, in which love is depicted in the 
most beautiful incidents of the chivahrous life. 
Among all the great and epic poems of love 
and chivalry in the middle ages, the first 
place is given by all nations to Tristram. 
Launcelot is another of theae poems. Wol- 
kram of Eschenbach has written the History 
of the Bound Table in a manner superior to 
any other poet of any other country in Eu- 
rope. His fame was, in his day, as great in 
Germany as that of Dante in Italy. 



Questions. 

1 . What are the elements from which the literature of the mid- 

dle ages proceeded ? 

2. What was that double literature which prevailed throughout 

the middle ages ? 

3. Who were the first great patrons of Modem literature ? 

4. What was the object of their labours ? 

5. Which portion of the literature of the middle ages is the 

more useful and pleasing ? 

6. What gives importance to the Latin literature of that period? 

7. Are we justified in regarding the middle ages as a blank in 

the history of the human mind ? 

8. With what portion of Antiquity may the middle ages be com- 

pared, and why ? 

9. What peculiarities in the Holy Bible have influenced the 

language and spirit of composition in the middle ages and 
in Modem times ? 
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10. From yrhom did the Modem Europeans derive their pliilo- 

sophy ? 

11. Who were the great Masters to be followed in this philosophy ? 

12. Into what kind of error was the philosophy of Aristotle cal- 

culated to lead his followers ? 

13. What was the best thing in his philosophy? 

14. Where did this spirit desert him ? 

15. How did the scholastio system of philosophy arise, and who 

was the founder of that school ? 

16. What do we understand by the term scholastic ? 

17. What was the tendency of Plato's philosophy ? 

18. What modem language was first applied to the higher pur- 

poses of philosophy and to spiritual subjects ? 

19. Under what name were the German writers of that class 

known ? 

20. What was understood by that name? 

21. In what countries had the philosophy of Aristotle the 

ascendency ? 

22. Where did Platonism prevail? 

23. What effect had the Crusades on literature ? 

24. What Works contain the best specimens of oriental fiction ? 

25. From what sources are the subjects of the Chivalrous Poems 

of the middle ages principally taken ? 
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FOEMATION OF THE DIALECTS 
OF MODERN EUROPE. 

It is from the Roman and Teutonic languages that 
the dialects of modem Europe have been formed. 
For each of the nations which speak a Romanic 
dialect, there existed an interval of chaos and con- 
fusion before they set themselves free from tlie rules 
of Latin, and began to give to their own new dialect 
the form of an independent tongue. But for the in- 
terference of certain unfortunate accidents, the 
situation of the Teutonic nations must, in this 
respect, have been far more favourable ; for it is 
more easy to cultivate at the same time two lan- 
guages, radically distinct, than to give a new form 
to a language which has either been changed by 
some internal revolution, or mingled in great part 
with the elements of some other language. Unfor- 
tunately for the Teutonic language, those of its 
dialects which were first cultivated, were succes- 
sively forgotten, in consequence of political events, 
so that the mighty work of its formation had three 
times to be begun again from the commencement. 
The Gothic dialect, w^ch was the first that attained 
some degree of regularity, perished along witli the 
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nation that spoke it. The Anglo-Saxon, which at- 
tained to an infinitely higher degree of perfection, 
and, in the days of Alfred, already possessed all the 
necessary parts of a complete literature, passed 
away in consequence of the Norman invasion ; and 
a considerable interval elapsed ere the English 
tongue was formed out of the mixture of the Anglo- 
Saxon and the French. The work of polishing the 
Teutonic tongue was, therefore, to begin again for 
the third time. This took place in the 9th century; 
for it was then that the present High Dutch began 
to be in some measure developed. 

The two dialects that first received a regular de- 
velopment were those of the countries which had 
been least exposed to the admixture of foreigners, 
— the Provengal on the one hand, the High Dutch on 
the other. When compared with the more blended 
dialects, the first may be considered as a pure Eo- 
manic, the second as a pure German language. Of 
three other Bomanic dialects, which had been expo- 
sed to the greatest mixture of Tuetenic, — the Italian, 
the Spanish, and the Northern French — the last is 
the most removed from the Latin, and was the long- 
est in arriving at the highest point of perfection. But 
the youngest of all these languages is the English ; 
in it the mixture was far stronger than in any of the 
others, so much so, indeed, that it is not easy to 
decide which of its elements — the Germanic or the 
Romanic — has the predominance. 
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GOTHIC.— The Bible of Ulphilas, the only monument of Go- 
thic literature which we possess. This translation was 
made by Ulphilas, in a. d. 377, for the use of those 
Gothic tribes who inhabited the countries on the Danube. 
Heroic Poems in the German Language, wherein 
Attilla, Odoacer, Theodoric, and the race of the Amali, 
are celebrated in conjunction with many heroes, both 
Frankish and Burgnndian, mixed together without 
scruple. These poems, Charlemagne, who was to the 
German bards what Solon was to Homer or the Home- 
ridue, caused to be collected and committed to writing. 
We have the substance, at least, of many of these ancient 
poems in the Nibelungen-Lied and the Heldenbuch. 

The Edda, — a work embodying the Scandinavian 
mythology. It was the oldest and pur^t fountain of 
the poetry of Germany of the middle ages. It received 
the shape in which it now appears between the 9th and 
13th centuries, between the period when the Normans 
first established themselves in Iceland, and the death of 
Snorro Sturleson and the suppression of Icelandic free- 
dom. 

GERMANY. — The proper spring of the present language and 
poetry of the German? commenced about the time of 
Frederic I., Barbarossa, d. 1 190. The first flourishing 
period was already over at the beginning of the 14th 
century. After Maximilian's time, 1493, prose writing 
became more polished, but the art of versifying retro- 
graded down to the commencement of the 16th century ; 
when, in consequence of the universal shaking and dis- 
turbance of ideas, caused by the Reformation, there took 
place a total change in the language, which now forms a 
complete line of separation between the German of the 
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present day, and the old German taste in language and 
poetry. In the 14th and 15th centnries, the tendency 
of the Germans was chiefly to moral didactic poems, 
partly of allegorical, partly of satirical import. Of this, 
the fable book of Reineeke Fuehi may be cited as an 
example. 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND.— Nowhere did the spirit of chivahry 
remain so long in its purity as in these two nations ; but, 
nevertheless, their chivalrous poetry became soon cor- 
rupted. In France, it degenerated into long prose ro- 
mances, quite destitute of the spirit of the ancient min- 
strelsy. In England, its fate was more favourable ; for, 
though reduced to compositions of no great extent, the 
popular poetry of the English, and more particularly 
that of the Scots, was well qualified to take fast hold of 
the mind, and to preserve alive, the feelings of chivalry 
in the bosoms of the people. But in truth, the whole 
chivalrous poetry of the French and English may be 
said to have belonged, of right, not to them but to the 
Normans. 

ThibauUj count of Champagne and King of Navarre, 
is the first among the original poets of the old French 
time. Of the early progress of the French language, the 
celebrated ^* Roman de la Rose" gives no very advanta- 
geous impression. The literature of the 14th century 
is extremely poor. It was not till long after that period 
ihat the French language assumed its proper shape. 
Nor was the case very different in England, where all 
the knowledge and genius of Chaucer, d, 1400, could 
not introduce uniformity into the language, nor nature 
into the feelings of his countrymen. ' 

It is probable that tlfe long wars between France and 
England, and the bloody feuds of York and Lancaster, 
prevented, in a great measure, the natunU progress 
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both of language and poetry in the two countries. But 
even in this early age of French literature, it is easy to 
perceive a strong tendency to the same species of wri- 
ting which is the most peculiar and original, and has 
since become the richest of all its possessions — those 
historical memoirs of particular men or times, in which 
there is displayed, with so much liveliness, the spirit of 
social observation, and which, in their portraiture of 
manners and minuteness of finishing, bear a considera- 
ble resemblance to romance writing. The first of these 
compositions — which form the most valuable part of 
French literature — is the work of the faithful servant 
and friend of St. Louis, the Sieur de JoinviUe, d. 1 318. 

SPAIN. — The literature of this country possesses a high advantage 
over that of most other nations, in its historical heroic 
romance of the Cid. A single work such as this, is of 
more real value to a nation than a whole library of books, 
however abounding in wit or intellect, which are desti- 
tute of the spirit of nationality. Although the work, 
in its present shape, was probably produced about the 
1 1th century ; yet the whole body of its inventions be- 
longs to the period antecedent to the Crusade ; for there 
is here no trace of that Oriental taste for the wonderful, 
which afterwards became so predominant. 

Nations of the North and East of Europe. 



Scandinavian. 

ICELAND, SWEDEN, DENMARK.— The Scandinavian nations 
exerted, during the middle ages, the greatest and most 
immediate influence over the poetry and tliinking of 
the West, both in the character of wandering Normans, 
and in the great share they took in the Crusades. The 
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Icelandic Edda is the oldest pure fonnUdn of the poetry 
of the Gennan nations. The Scandinavians possessed, 
during the middle ages, a chivalroas poetzy of their 
own, destined to experience the same fortune with 
that of the other nations of Europe — first to be diluted 
into prose romances, and then to be split into ballads. 
A great change in the Scandinavian literature seems to 
have resulted from the Reformation; the vernacular 
historians, both of Denmark abd Sweden, are full of 
complaints concerning the baneful effects produced up- 
on their native languages by that immense influx of 
High Butch books which was followed by the general 
adoption of the tenets of the Saxon Luther. 

Sclavonic. 

!RUSSL\.. — Bussia possessed, very early in the middle age, a ver- 
nacular historian ; a sure token of the commencement 
of national cultivation. That this cultivation had been 
more universal and extensive in Bussia previous to the 
time of the Mogul devastations, 13th century, is proved 
by her flourishing commerce, her close connexion with 
Constantinople, and many other historical circumstan- 
ces. But her subjugation to the Greek Church was of 
itself sufficient, during the middle ages, and is in some 
measure sufficient even in our own time, to keep Bussia 
politically and intellectually at a distance from the 
rest of the Western world. 

BOHEMIA. — The Bohemians already possessed, under their 
Charles 4tfc, 1346, a full and rich literature ; a more near 
acquaintance with which, above all for historical pur- 
poses, might be very desirable. From all that we know 
of it, this literature appears to have followed the paths of 
history and science, much more than that of poetry. 
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HUNGARY. — £ven in times of very remote antiquity, the Hun- 
garians had, a peculiar heroic poetry in their na- 
tional language. One great subject of their poetry was 
the migration, and the conquest of the country under the 
Seven Leaders, The heroes of the Nibelungen-Lied 
and Heldenbuch, were also celebrated in the language 
of Hungary. It is probable that the destruction of the 
whole of this ancient poetry may be referred to the 
period of Matthias Corvirij 1458, who attempted at once 
to change his Hungarians into Italians and Latins. 
The Hungarians have retained nothing but their predi- 
lection for historical heroic poetry. Several great Mas- 
ters of that art have appeared among them during the 
16th and 17th centuries ; and Kisjaludy in our own 
times, is still greater. 

POLAND. — ^It is hinted now that the Polish language did, even in 
the early part of the middle ages, possess a treasure of 
national poems. But this fact, though extremely pro- 
bable from the character of the nation, is as yet by no 
means proved. 

The Sclavonic nations had not that rich and pe- 
culiar poetry with which the nations using Eomanic 
and Germanic dialects were endowed. The follow- 
ing are the probable causes : 
I. The Sclavonics scarcely took any part in the 
adventures of the Crusades. 

II. The spirit of chivalry at no period attained the 

same commanding power over them, as over 
other European nations. 

III. The peculiar mythology, possessed by them, 

was less rich and picturesque than the old 
G othic system of superstitions. 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

The literature of Italy forms a connecting link 
between the middle ages and modem times. 

The elder poetry of the Italians divides itself into 
two distinct classes ; the one founded entirely on 
the philosophy of the middle ages, of which the 
greatest example is the allegorical Comedia of 
Dante ; the other more nearly approaching to the 
models of antiquity, and standing in very intimate 
relation with the study of the ancient languages* 
Petrarch and Boccacio were themselves men of 
learning, who took no inconsiderable share in revi- 
ving the sciences and arts of the Greeks and Romans. 
The spirit of chivalry and chivalrous poetry at no 
time attained the same influence in Italy, which it 
exerted in France, Germany, and England. 

DANTE, h. 1266, d, 1321. PETRARCH, h. 1804, d. 1378. BOC- 
CACIO, h, 1318, d. 1375.— -These three great old Italian 
poets were Florentines. Each was the discoverer of a 
new path, one of a new style of composition. The first 
was master of Allegorical, the second of Lyrical, poetry ; 
the third was the founder 6f the ^ovel and the Romance. 
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As a versifier and as an improver of language, Petrarch 
is entitled to be considered as one of the very first 
artists who have ever made use of any Bomanic dialect. 
Boccacio was of as much use in polishing the prose, as 
Petrarch in polishing the poetry of his country. Dante's 
genius was one of so peculiar a cast, that few could 
aspire to imitate him ; but crowds of sonneteers and 
novelists followed in the tracks of Petrarch and Boccacio, 
until these kinds of writing were multiplied to satiety. 

It was not till the 15th century was far advanced 
that the Italians, convinced that no more laurels 
were to be gained by these species of writing, resol- 
ved to create for themselves a proper chivalrous 
poetry, and to desert for ever the Greek mythology 
and Trojan fable. It is worthy of remark, that the 
chivalrous poetry of the Italians attained its full 
perfection, not in Florence, but in Lombardy, where 
the Gothic style of architecture had been introdu- 
ced, and where the style of painting bore considerable 
resemblance to that of the Germans. 

In Florence, democracy prevailed at a very early 
period. In Venice, the ruling principle was that of 
commerce ; and botli manners and tastes had more 
in common with the Orientals and the Greeks than 
with the Gothic West. In Naples, the rule of foreign 
dynasties, frequent changes of government, etc., com- 
bined to prevent the State from taking its part in the 
intellectual cultivation of North Italy; while in Eome, 
the centre of ecclesiastical aifairs, more attention was 
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bestowed upon those splendid ai'ts, subservient to the 
ornaments of the Church, than to chivalrous poetry ; 
and even when national feelings were excited, they 
ever evaporated in empty dreams about the republic. 
These seem to have been the causes which prevented 
the spirit of chivalry from obtaining power over the 
early poetry of the Italians ; and these circumstan- 
ces may also account for that leaning to the antique 
and to philosophy, which can be discerned in the 
national poetry of no contemporary people. 

ARIOSTO,6.1474,d.l533. PULCI, 6.1431. BOIARDO, d. 1494.— 
Ariosto, whose name has become so celebrated as the 
writer of the " Orlando Fnrioso," was the chief among 
the writers of chivalrous poetty. His first predecessor 
was the Florentine Pnlci. But a far more successful 
attempt was th9,t of Boiardo, whose imperfect poem, 
^ Orlando Inamorato,** Ariosto at first intended only to 
complete, but which he has since been the chief instru- 
ment of throwing into utter oblirion. 

The revival of ancient learning in the 15th cen- 
tury, consequent upon the capture of Constantinople, 
1453, and the dispersion of its learned men, was in- 
jurious to poetry, and even to language itself. The 
fashion of writing, and of writing poetry too, in Latin, 
became so universal that it gave rise to great neglect 
of the vernacular dialects. This influence is per- 
ceptible even in Camoens and Tasso, 1595, the two 
first of modern epic poets, whose talents would 
have unfolded themselves much more freely had 
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they been utterly ignorant of Virgil. In Germany, 
where no great works had as yet been produced, the 
effect of this fashion was far more injurious than in 
Italy, where there existed the writings of those three 
great Florentines ; and where the language had, in 
consequence, acquired a standard from which no 
succeeding authors could ever very widely depart. 
The mythology and language of antiquity were 
also, at this time, applied with great want of taste, 
to new and Christian subjects ; the abuse went so 
far that many writers conceived it to be vulgar to 
speak of the Deity in the language of the Bible, 
and revived the plural "gods" of the classics. But 
these errors never led to any serious consequences. 
The intimate knowledge of antiquity, and decidedly 
Roman prejudices of one great writer of this period, 
have produced effects far more pernicious — far more 
lasting, viz : — 

MACHIAVELLI. — ^He is the only writer, not merely of Italy, but 
1469. of modem Europe, who can sustain a comparison in 
style and skill with the first historians of antiquity. 
But how are we to justify the political principles of this 
great genius, as they are set forth in the portrait he 
has given of an unprincipled tyrant, whom he holds up 
• as the example and manual of all Princes and Govern- 
ments ? His great fault, however, consists, not in his 
defence of the principle that the end sanctifies th^ 
means, but in this, that he was the first who introdu- 
ced into modem and Christian Europe the fashion of 
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reasoning and deciding on politics exactly as if Chris- 
tianity had had no existence, or rather, as if there had 
been no such thing as a Deity, or moral justice, in the 
world. 

Questions. 

1 . From what languages have the dialects of Modem Europe been 

formed ? 

2. What circumstance was calculated to render the perfecting of 

language more easy for the Teutonic nation than for those 
who spoke a Bomanic dialect ? 

3. What retarded the work of polishing the Teutonic tongue ? 

4. Name the dialects of the Teutonic tongue. 

5. What political events arrested the development of the two 

first of these dialects ? 

6. When did the present High Dutch begin to be developed ? 

7. What dialects first received a regular development, and why ? 

8. In what light may we regard the High Dutch and the Provin- 

cial dialects ? 

9. How are we to account for the tardy development of the Nor- 

thern French and the English ? 
10. What monument of Gothic literature do we possess ? 
n. WhatistheEdda? 

12. From what sources was the poetry of Germany of the middle 

ages derived ? 

13. To what period may we assign the first cultivation of the pre- 

sent language and poetry of the Germans ? 

14. What circumstances led to a considerable change in the lan- 

guage? 

15. In what countries was the spirit of chivalry longest upheld in 

its purity ? 

16. Whence did England and France derive their chivalrous poetry? 

17. What was the fate of chivalrous poetry in these two countries ? 

18. What was the state of literature in England and France before 

the 15th century ? 
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19. What cause can be assigned for the slow progress of langnsige 

and poetry in these two countries during the middle^ages ? 

20. In what branch of literature do the French excel, and who in- 

troduced that species of writing among them ? 

21. What peculiar advantage does the literature of Spain possess ? 

22. How did the Scandinavian nations influence the West during 

the middle ages ? 

23. Had these nations a chivalrous poetry of their own ? 

24. What event produced a change in Scandinavian literature? 

25. What evidence have we of early natural cultivation in Bussia ? 

26. How was her social and intellectual progress arrested? 

27. What literature did the Bohemians possess during the middle 

ages? 

28. Did the Hungarians possess any national poems]^? 

29. How was their ancient poetry lost ? 

30. What literature connects the middle ages with modem times ? 

31. How may the elder poetry of the Italians be divided? 

32. Who were the great poets of Italy during the middle ages ? 

33. For what are they severally remarkable ? 

34. When did the Italians begin to cultivate chivalrous poetry ? 

35. What circumstance is there worthy of remark with regard to 

the cultivation of chivalrous poetry among the Italians ? 

36. Why was it not cultivated among them at an earlier period ? 

37. Who was their chief writer of chivakous poetry ? 

38. Which was his chief production? 

39. What effect had the fall of Constantinople on literature ? 

40. Name the greatest writer of that period. 

41. What is the tendency of his writings ? 
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MODERN LITERA.TURE. 

There have been three universal revolutions in 
the history of European literature and science. The 
first, the age of the Crusades, when the Western 
Europeans were introduced to an acquaintance with 
the science of the Arabians, and the philosophy of 
Aristotle ; and when the different nations of the 
world were brought into contact with each other, 
after a separation of many centuries. This period 
has been already considered. The second intellec- 
tually fruitful period of European history, and the 
most brilliant, is, perhaps, the 15th century. It was 
then that the systematic use of the compass was 
adopted, and the mind of man became acquainted 
with the true extent and shape of the earth, his 
habitation ; it was at the same period that, by the 
fall of Constantinople, the hidden stores of ancient 
literature were laid open, and that the art of 
printing, the most powerful of all instruments, both 
for preserving and enlarging human knowledge, was 
invented. But these unexampled advantages were 
not immediately productive of all the good that 
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might have been expected from them, owing to 
that misdirected passion which leads men to fasten 
upon every great addition to their inheritance of 
knowledge, as if that alone were more worthy of 
their attention than the whole of their previous pos- 
sessions. We have already mentioned, in connexion 
with this subject, the injury done to the vernacular 
tongues of modem Europe by the exclusive predi- 
lection for the literature and language of antiquity. 
The third revolution lies nearer our own time. 
The prodigious improvements in the mathematics, 
and, through them, in all branches of natural philo- 
sophy, which took place in the 17th, and have been 
carried on still further in the 18th century ; the 
extension of all mechanical knowledge, and the im- 
provements in technical expedients, have been such 
as to give the direction of human life an almost 
entirely dijBferent appearance. 

The great improvements and discoveries which 
have given a new form and direction to the science 
and literature of modem Europe belong to the 18th 
century. But that intellectual cultivation which 
attained its mighty development in the 18th, re- 
ceived its shape and form in the 16th century, 
through the Reformation, which had the effect of 
shaking and altering the whole of Europe, and 
thus came to exert a very great and multifarious, 
although certainly an indirect influence, over litera- 
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tnre, and over all the exertions of intellect in what- 
ever way applied. 

The Aristotelic and Platonic systems of philosophy 
still continued after, as before, the Beformation, to 
be the two main divisions of all science. But the 
Beformation exerted a mighty influence upon the 
future progress, development, and extension, of both 
systems. With those Platonic-Oriental doctrines 
which were, before him, so prevalent in Germany, 
the acquaintance of Luther himself seems to have 
been extremely slight; such as it was, it helped 
him to a more cordial hatred of the scholastic sys- 
tem, and of Aristotle, whom he called "a dead 
heathen." Nevertheless his friend, Melancthon, 
was of a different way of thinking ; it was, indeed, 
chiefly by his means that the authority of the im- 
proved scholastic system, and of Aristotle, was re- 
established in its supremacy. The tendency of Pla-» 
tonism was to introduce visionary errors, and to 
such a remarkable extent had this been its effect in 
Germany during the anarchical times of the Befor- 
mation, that an universal mistrust of it was the con- 
sequence ; while the Aristotelic philosophy — that 
ancient system of forms — shaving less spirit, was 
more easily bent and accommodated to the purposes 
of either sect, and the dogmas of either creed ; and 
thus it regained its predominant influence both in 
Spain and Germany. Although this system was now 
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united with a somewhat superior knowledge of nature, 
and with better skill in language and antiquity, it 
still continued to be, after all, a logical word system. 
Yet its existence was protracted, in every cultivated 
country of Europe, down to the end of the 17th 
century. 

In the following observations, those poets and 
writers only will be mentioned, who mark the per- 
fection of language and cultivation in their nations ; 
and are, on that account, for other nations, and for 
the whole world, the most important and instruc- 
tive. 
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LITEEATURE OF THE CATHOLIC 

COUNTRIES, 

SPAIN, PORTUGAL, ITALY. 

The poetry of each of these Catholic countries 
was in the 15th and 16th centuries, so much a part 
of one whole, that they must all be considered toge- 
ther. 

The Spaniards, as has been already stated, pos- 
sessed very early their national poem of " The Cid." 
Their love poetry continued to flourish in the 15th 
century, later than that of any other nation ; and 
tlie general spirit of chivalry, and of the poetry con- 
nected witli it, was preserved here much longer 
than in any other country of Europe. Along with 
the Chivalric Romances, there grew up among the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, the kindred species of 
the Pastoral Romance. 

The different countries of the Spanish peninsula 
cultivated poetry in a manner peculiar to themselves; 
but when, in the time of Ferdinand the Catholic, the 
whole political importance came to centre in Castile, 
so were all those ornaments of poetry, which had be- 
fore been scattered throughout the different provin- 
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ces of that poetical land, swallowed up in the Cas- 
tilian poetry. The Portuguese alone, as they con- 
tinued to be a peculiar nation, preserved a peculiar 
language and poetry of their own. After the time 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, an Arabian spirit and 
Oriental colouring tinged the poetry of Spain, owing 
to the magnificent strains in which the bloody feuds 
of the Bencerrajas with the Zegris, and the last 
struggles of the Granadian nobles, were celebrated. 

Ever since the time of Ferdinand the Catholic and 
Charles V., no literature has preserved a character of 
such pure nationality as that of the Spaniards. The 
imitation of the antique was less predominant in 
Spain than in Italy and France, because national feel- 
ing was more acute and lively. For the same reason 
the poetry of Spain was more connected with the 
present ; romance writing acquired a point of excel- 
lence far above what is known among any other 
people, and the theatre became, not only the most 
original, but also the richest in Europe. 

The literature of Italy, in as far as form and style 
are concerned, is superior to that of Spain ; but if 
we regard national spirit and influence, its inferiority 
is clear and decided. Some of the first Italian pbets 
seem to have been devoid of the least spark of na- 
tional feeling ; and, as regards the two most national 
of the great Italian writers, Dante and Machiavelli, 
the first is far less a patriot than a Ghibillene, and 
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the second has spent his whole genius in defending 
principles, the adoption of which strikes at the root 
of every thing like public virtue. 

Spanish Wrtfers. 

VILENNA and SANTILLANA, 15th century.— By these two men 
whose birth, rank, and influence, were of the first order, 
the love poetiy of Spain was cultivated with great suc- 
cess. The poetry of this country has always been more 
cultivated by nobles and knights than by the mere literati 
and authors. There is, perhaps, no nation which num- 
bers among its poets so many who have borne arms in 
the cause of their country. 

GARCILASO, d. 1536, and BOSCAN, d. J 544.— By these writers 
the more artificial poetry of the Italians was introduced 
into Spain, imder Charles Y., who crowned Ariosto as 
the first poet of Italy. Yet these poets did not, in their 
admiration for their foreign model, sacrifice the nature 
of the old language and poetry. Garcilaso, and some 
other writers of the time of Charles V., are usually held 
up by the Spanish critics as models of beautiful lan- 
guage and perfect taste. They are, doubtless, models 
of oompoaition worthy of great attention, but they are 
far ttom occupying that place which Virgil did among 
the Romans, or Baeine among the French. Their 
poems are rather happy effusions of the feeling of love, 
than great classical works. A lyrical and idyllic poet 
may show the happy condition of language and poetry 
in his country, but he can never bring either to their 
fuU perfection; for lyrical poems are of too narrow 
limits and too confined import for this. It is only an 
epic or a dramatic poet who can ever becomd an uni- 
versal and abiding standard for the art and language of 
hifl nation. Garcilaso attended Charles Y. in many of 
his expeditions, and died in battle. 
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ERCILLA, 1596, — poet and soldier. He wrote the most celebrated 
epic of the. Spaniards, " The Araucana," wherein the 
wars of the Spanish adventurers with a free and brave 
American nation are celebrated or narrated. This first 
of Spanish epics abounds in individual passages of great 
beauty and power ; but, as a whole, it is certainly rather 
a versified book of travels and history of war, than a 
poem. The life of the Spanish people was at this time 
so chivalric and rich, their wars in Europe so glorious, 
their adventures on the sea and in the new world so 
wonderful, that the invented marvels of the old romances 
appeared dull and commonplace when contrasted with 
these realities ; and while, in other countries, the fashion 
commenced of turning the subject of the old chivalric 
romances into epic poems, in Spain poetry became daily 
more and more historical in its themes. 

CERVANTES, d. 1616.— The Don Quixote of this celebrated man is 
the proudest ornament of Spanish literature. In it the 
prose authors of Spain possess a model of perfection} 
pure and exquisite, such as has never been attained by 
her poets. This great work of Cervantes has now en- 
joyed the admiration of all the nations of Europe for 
more than 200 years. It owes its fame, not only to the 
beauty of its style, and the perfection of its narrative, 
not merely to its surpassing wit, and extraordinary 
richness of spirit and invention ; but also to its being a 
most lively and altogether epic picture of the life and 
peculiar character of the Spaniards. The Don Quixote 
has, notwithstanding its internal excellence, been a dan- 
gerous and unfortunate model for the imitation of other 
nations. It has been the origin of a drowd of unsuc- 
cessful attempts among English, French, and Germans, 
the object of which was to elevate into a species of 
poetry the prosaic representations of the actuU and the 
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present; whereas an indirect representation of the 
present is the one most suitable to poetry. The genius 
of Cervantes was sufficient to rescue him from many of 
the faults of his successors, while the situation in which 
he cultivated prose fiction was fortunately far above 
what has fallen to the lot of any of them. The actual 
life of Spain was, in his day, much more chivalric and 
romantic than it has ever since been in any country of 
Europe. 

LOPE de VEGA, d. 1635.— Among all dramatical ready and bulky 
writers of all nations. Lope is the first and the most of a 
poet in richness of invention, splendour of imagination, 
and fire and strength of language. Tet if we consider the 
Spanish stage in this, its first celebrated master, we 
shall form no very high opinion of the perfection of the 
drama in that country ; so hasty and redundant are his 
almost innumerable plays. The influence of his careless 
and corrupt mode of composition was unfortunately 
extended beyond the stage ; for not content with being 
considered the first dramatist of his country, he endea- 
voured to compete with Cervantes in romance, and 
with Tasso and Ariosto in the chivalric epic. 

GONGORA, d. 1627,— called by his countrymen the prince of lyric 
poets. 

QUEVEDO,d. 1647,— wrote "The Spanish Parnassus," "Visions of 
Hell," satirical and religious works. Quevedo and Gon- 
gora carried excessive artifice and affectation in lan- 
guage and expression to the highest pitch. 

GALDERON, d, 1687.— This last and greatest of all the Spanish 
poets, had first to free the poetry of his country from the 
affectation and carelessness into which it had fallen, ere 
he could ennoble it anew, and conduct it at last to the 
utmost limit of its perfection. Calderon is of all dra< 
C. 
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matio poets the most ChristLan, and for that veiy reason 
the most romantic. He is the first and greatest of all 
masters in that method of dramatic conclusion, which, 
by its representation, makes a Spiritual purification to 
be the result of external sorrow. Even where his ma- 
terials furnish him with no opportunity of drawing the 
perfect development of a new life out of death and 
suffering, yet everything is conceived in the spirit of 
this Christian love and purification — everything clothed 
in the splendour of its heavenly colouring. His "De- 
votion to the Gross," and " The Steadfast Prince," are 
plays whose excellence is universally recognized. If 
we would form a proper opinion of the Spanish drama, 
it is in Galderon we must study it. 

Portuguese. 

CAMOENS, 1579. — Never since the time of Homer has any poet 
been so intensely national, or so loved and honoured by 
his countiymen as Camoens. In his great poem, "The 
Lusiad," he does not confine himself to the discovery of 
India and the achievements of the Portuguese in his 
day ; whatever of chivalrous, great, beautiM, or noble, 
could be gathered from the traditions of his coxmtiy, 
has been inweaved and embodied into the web of his 
poem. It embraces the whole poetry of his nation. At 
its commencement, the Lusiad is written in strict imita- 
tion of the Virgilian model, a constant adherence to 
which was the chief fault of all the epic poets of that 
age. But Camoens, like his hero, Gama, soon leaves the 
servile coast sailing of his predecessors, and, venturing 
into the wide expanse of ocean, makes his triumphant 
progress through rich and undiscovered lands. The 
rich air and resplendent sun of an Oriental sky is diffu- 
sed over the later cantos of the Lusiad. 
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Italian. 

TASSO, d, 1595. — As an epic poet, Tasso is inferior to the Portu- 
gnese Camoens. He belongs rather to the class of 
poets who represent themselves and their own exquisite 
feelings, than to those who, in the strength of their 
imagination, create another world, and lose individual 
feelings in the luxury of their own inventions. The 
most beautiful parts of his celebrated epic, " The Jeru- 
salem Delivered," are episodes which might have been 
introduced with equal propriety into any other epic, and 
have no strict connexion with the subject of the Jeru- 
salem. His popularity among the Italians exceeds 
very much that of Ariosto. Individual parts and epi- 
sodes of his poem are frequently sung in the Gondolas 
of the Amo and the Po ; and the Italians, having no 
romantic ballads like those of the Spaniards, have, by 
cutting down the Jerusalem into fragments, supplied 
themselves with a body of ballads by far more harmo- 
nious, graceful, noble and poetical, than was ever pos- 
sessed by any other people. Tasso also attempted a 
Christian epic on the subject of the Creation. 

GUABINI, d. 1612. — This was the last great poet of the yet flou- 
rishing period of Italian literature. Guarini is, like 
Tasso, a poet of love, and in many passages of his lyri- 
cal pieces is superior to the poet of Jerusalem. His 
Arcadian drama, "The Pastor Fido," is an admirable 
specimen of a new species of writing which, as used 
dramatically, is quite peculiar to Italy. This poem has 
been much admired and often translated ; in France, 
down to the time of Comeille, it was the favourite model 
of imitation. As a drama, it was indeed by no means a 
work fitted to form a path and establish a theatre ; but 
notwithstanding this, the lyrical poetry of the Italians 
never took a bolder flight than in some of the choruses 
and particular speeches of this poem. 
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METASTASIO, d. 1782. GOLDONI, d. 1793. GOZZI, d, 1786. 
ALFIERI, d. 1803.— Although, in the 18th century, the 
higher specieR of poetry in Italy produced no new works 
worthy of being placed by the side of those of the more 
ancient period, the theatre was more successful and 
fruitful than it ever before had been. In Metastasio, 
Goldoni, Gozzi, and Alfieri, we may discover, though in a 
separate state, all the elements of a poetical drama. In 
Metastasio we find the highest musical beauty of lan- 
guage ; in Goldoni, common life is represented in a 
light and delightM manner, with those airy accompani- 
ments of masking and carnival which appear natural in 
an Italian. In Gozzi's fantastic popular stories, and 
plays of witchcraft and spectacle, we can perceive an 
abundance of the true poetical power of invention ; but 
there is a great want of that musical harmony and ele- 
gance of fancy, which are requisite before invention can 
take just possession of the stage. In the dramas of 
Alfieri an attempt is made to revive the sublimity of the 
antique ; an attempt so noble that it is well worthy of 
great praise, even when not entirely successful. 

Questions. 

1. How many grand revolutions have taken place in theEEistory of 

European literature and science ? 

2. What event led to the first of these revolutions? 

3. What produced the second revolution ? 

4. "VSTiat caused a third revolution in literature and science ? 

5. Had the Eeformation any share in the wonderful improve- 

ments of the 17th and 18th centuries ? 

6. How did the Eeformation affect philosophy ? 

7. Give some account of the literature of Spain in the 15th century. 

8. What effect had the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella on the 

poetical writings of the Spaniards ? 
0. Did a similar change take place in Portuguese literature ? 
JO. What events gave an Oriental colouring to the poetry of Spain ? 
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11. What has heen the peculiar characteristic of the literature of 

Spain ever since the time of Ferdinand and Charles V. 

12. In what respect did this characteristic make it to differ from the 

literature of Italy and France ? 

13. Name the chief Spanish writers of modem times. 

14. By what class of persons was the literature of Spain most cul- 

tivated ? 
16. What style of poetry was cultivated hy Vilenna and Santillana? 
16. Who wrote the chief epic of the Spaniards ? 
17". What is the suhject of this poem ? 

18. How does the Spanish epic differ from the epics of other na- 

tions? 

19. Who wrote Don Quixote ? 

20. What are the peculiar excellencies of this work ? 

21. Why has the Don Quixote proved so unfortunate a model for 

the imitation of the writers of other nations ? 

22. Who were the chief dramatic writers of Spain ? 

23. What were the defects of Lope's writings ? 

24. Who was the greatest of all the Spanish poets ? 

25. What did he do for Spanish literature ? 

26. In what does the peculiar excellency of his dramatic writings 

consist ? 

27. Which are the chief of his plays ? 

28. What great epic poet has Portugal produced ? 

29. What is the name of his poem, and what its suhject ? 

30. What fault did he, in common with other epic poets of his age, 

commit ? 

31. Name the great Italian poets of the I6th and 17th centuries. 

32. Which is the greater epic poet, Tasso, or Camoens ? 

33. In what does Tasso's inferiority as an epic writer consist ? 

34. What use have the Italians made of Tasso's epic poem ? 

35. Name Guarini's great work. 

36. What species of writing was most successfully cultivated by the 

Italians during the 18th century ? 

37. Name the chief writers of this period ? 
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THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE 17ih AND 18th CENTURIES 

IN 

ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND GERMANY. 

With the 17th century commenced that new mode 
of reflection and enquiry, the way to which had been 
laid open by the restoration of classical learning, 
the great improvement in natural science, and the 
separation of faith occasioned by the Reformation 
of Luther. As the philosophy and system of 
thinking of the 18th century had their precursors 
in the age immediately preceding, it will be necessary 
to consider some of the heroes of the 17th century, 
in order rightly to understand the nature of those 
intellectual and moral changes introduced by Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, not only into France, but into 
all Europe, and which acquired such a determinate 
influence over the fate of men and of nations. 

BACON, d. 1626. — The first of these philosophers is Bacon, who, 
hy carrying the spirit of enquiry out of the verhal con- 
tentions of the dead schools, into the regions of expe- 
rience, ahove all, of life and nature, has hecome the 
Father of modem Physics. By means of his rich and 
indefatigahle intellect, the whole sciences of experience 
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have been immeasurably enlarged. The dangerous con- 
sequences produced by the irgudicious extension of his 
principles in the IBth century, when his followers 
thought that they could derive more than he had ever 
dreamed of, from experience and the senses ; — viz,, the 
laws of life and commerce, and a just notion of faith 
and hope ; — and threw away from them, as mysticism, 
whatever cannot be proved by the common experience 
of sense, ought not, in justice, to be ascribed to the 
spirit of Bacon. 

GKOTIUS, h. at Delft, 1583, d, 1 046.— The influence exerted by Lord 
Bacon, during the 17th and part of the 18th centuries, over 
philosophy and universal thought, was not more con- 
siderable than that of Hugo Grotius over the practical 
and political world, and the general ethics of interna- 
tional intercourse. Since the dissolution of that re- 
ligious bond which formerly united the Western nations 
in one political system, the impious statesmanship of 
Machiavelli had been becoming more and more the 
favourite rule of conduct, and we cannot sufficiently 
estimate the incalculable service rendered to humanity 
by Grotius, when he founded a system of national law, 
before which Machiavelli's pernicious principles gradu- 
ally gave way. It is true his system was a defective 
one ; for, in the absence of the religious bond of the 
elder political union, the doctrine of right had to be 
founded entirely upon the innate and necessary ideas 
of men respecting their social place and destination ; 
and the more completely the universal morality was 
grounded by Grotius and his followers, on nature and 
reason, and conducted according to these imperfect 
guides, the more did the first great fountain of all 
morality come to be neglected. Much evil was produ- 
ced towards the close of the 18th century by the doctrines 
of natural right and the statesmanship of reason ; but 
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yet it must ever remain a great benefit that throtlgh 
the doctrine of international law, as extended and recog- 
nised by Grotius, a mighty bulwark was placed before the 
encroaching stream of corruption, for full a century. 

DESCARTES, 6. at laHaye, in Touraine, 1596, d. 1650.— The influ- 
ence of this philosopher upon his own age and the 
succeeding one, was rather productive of en*or, than 
truly vivifying. He founded anew system of philosophy, 
named fi*om him, the Cartesian. His method, or the 
mode in which he began to philosophise, has found many 
imitators. It was his desire to be an original thinker, 
and for this purpose he resolved to forget all that he 
had ever known, thought, or believed, and to begin 
entirely anew. The philosophers of preceding ages 
were overlooked by him. Descartes endeavoured to 
explain, from reason alone, the being of a God. His 
metaphysical principle was — I think, therefore I am ; 
his physical principle — nothing exists but matter. 

HUET, d. 1721, — acquired great fame as an opponent of Descartes, 
and a philosophical defender of revelation. 

FENELON, d. 1715. — This Christian philosopher, without in any 
degree entering into the peculiar philosophical and 
metaphysical contentions of his day, wrote in the most 
exquisite language, from no inspiration but that of his 
own amiable and christian feelings. His most celebra- 
ted production is his "Adventures of Telemachus." 

BOSSUET, d. 1704. — ^A writer whose eloquence and language have 
never been surpassed by any of his coimtrymen. To his 
clear and comprehensive understanding and vigorous 
eloquence, religion owed her preservation in France. 
But the talents of this great man were not confined to 
subjects, strictly speaking, theological ; for whatever in 
life and in morality, in Church and State, in politics and 
history, whatever in human affairs is calculated to lead 
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the mind to serions reflection, was regarded by him as 
a fit subject for pnlplt eloquence. There was one point 
in which Bossuet stood pre-eminent among even the 
great poets of his age and nation, viz : in his freedom 
from the encroaching influence of the antique. What the 
idea of the greatness of Bome was to the Romans, and 
what this idea gave to them even as writers, Christianity 
was, and gave to Catholic France, during the period 
when the spirit of Bossuet was the ruling one. 

PASCAL, d, 1662. — He belonged to the party of the Jansenists, 
who gave many distinguished writers to France. The 
subject of their contests was the nature of the free-will 
of man, and its reconcilement with the omniscience and 
omnipresence of the Deity. The Provincial Letters of 
Pascal, written to render his opponents, the Jesuits, 
contemptible or odious, have, in consequence of their wit, 
and the beauty of their language, become standards of 
French literature ; but as regards their import and spirit, 
they form nothing more than a masterpiece of sophistry. 
Pascal made a most culpable use of his splendid talents 
when he set the example of writing concerning religion 
in the tone of apparent levity and bitter sarcasm. At 
first, indeed, this mode was adopted by one Christian 
against others, men whom he personally hated on ac- 
eoxmt of difference in their religious tenets. But how 
soon were the same weapons turned against religion 
itself. The witty and admirably expressed sophistry of 
Pascal was copied with but too much success by Vol- 
taire, and easily coupled by him with the kindred arti- 
fices of Bayle, a genius of the highest order, who 
applied a most various erudition in order to throw out 
doubts, insinuations, mockeries, and jests, against re- 
ligion, and thus to xmdermine the bulwark of our faith. 

HOBBES, d, 1679. — ^This celebrated philosopher and political wri- 
ter furnishes us with a striking example of the tendency 
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of the new doctrines of Bacon, to promote unbelief and 
materialism. Hobbes' most famons and obnoxious book 
was entitled *'Tbe Leviathan." So dangerous were the 
principles disseminated by him, that the Parliament 
passed a censure on his writings. 

LOCKE, d. 1704. — The doctrine of this philosopher was, that the 
only true knowledge is that shaped out by the senses and 
experience. His errors were the more dangerous, on 
account of the unsuspicious shape in which they made 
their appearance. Locke himself was a good Christian ; 
and he, like Bacon, is an instance that the man who first 
opens a new line of thought, very seldom pursues it so 
far as to perceive even its most inevitable consequences. 
His doctrine was decided, though not openly expressed, 
materialism ; and in France it very soon threw aside 
the veil. 

N£WTON, d, 1727.— This distinguished philosopher, mathemati- 
cian, and astronomer, indirectiy, and indeed oontraxy to 
his wishes, himself paved the way for the philosophy of 
the 18th century. The defenders of the new opinions 
were continually appealing to his authority, and thought 
that after his stupendous discoveries in physics, nothing 
is so great but that it may be attained without the as- 
sistance of religion. Nay they did not even scruple to 
speak of Newton's attachment to Christianity as a 
weakness in his mind. 

The whole of the modem philosophy of France 
was produced by that of Bacon, Locke, and other 
Englishmen. Voltaire was the first to bring the 
philosophy of Locke and Newton into France. It 
is singular with what perversity of genius this man 
makes use of all the marvellous greatness of nature, 
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as revealed to him by the science of England, not 
for the purpose of exalting the character of the 
Creator, but for lowering that of Man. Throughout 
all his writings, he cannot help exercising his im- 
pious wit, and showing his aversion for Christianity. 
In this point of view, his spirit operated as a corro- 
sive and destructive engine for the dissolving of all 
earnest, moral, and religious modes of thinking. 
But Voltaire has done yet more harm by the spirit 
and purpose he has thrown over history ; for the 
spirit in which he viewed it, very soon acquired 
great influence even over English writers, and be- 
came almost the ruling historical spirit of the 18th 
century. The essence of his mode of thinking con- 
sists in expressing, on every opportunity, hatred for 
Monks, Clergymen, Christianity, and, in general, for 
all religion. In regard to politics, its prevalent 
spirit is an absurd predilection for the republican 
notions of antiquity, which, among his followers, 
went so far as to take the appearance of a bigoted ha- 
tred of all kingly power and nobility, and in general 
of aU those modes of life and government which 
have been produced by the feudal system. There 
yet remain many falsifications, errors, and prejudices, 
with regard to past ages, which have still to be 
amended ; for in no department did the philosophy 
of the 18th century so deeply and so extensively 
establish its influence as in history, wlhere its wicked- 
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ness and falseness are less discernable to those who 
take facts upon trust, than when their spirit is 
brought forward in the shape of philosophical doc- 
trine and opinion. 

The wit of Voltaire contributed very much to 
unsettle and relax piinciple, and thereby paved the 
way for Rousseau, whose impetuous and overwhelm- 
ing eloquence drew into the whirlpool of error many 
whom the mere sophistry of wit and pleasantry 
could never have led astray. A passion for freedom, 
and the adoration of nature, were Bousseau's chief 
characteristics. He became the founder of a new 
method of education, wherein the development of 
the individual man is supposed to be best conducted 
upon the isolated principle of seclusion, and entirely 
without regard to his situation as a citizen. One 
of his works, " Du Contrat Social," struck at the 
foundation of all governments. There can be little 
doubt that he greatly accelerated the French Revo- 
lution. His writings have been highly injurious to 
society. 

Voltaire and Rousseau were the first who gave 
its form and shape to the spirit of the 18th century; 
but they had many coadjutors in their attempts, 
who were indefatigable in rendering the moral phi- 
losophy of Locke more decided in its principles, 
as well as bolder in its consequences, and in making 
it, thus improved, the manual of the age. What 
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result this produced in regard to human life may he 
learned from the single example of Helvetius, d. 
1771, who proved, to the satisfaction of his readers, 
that selfishness, vanity, and sensual enjoyment, are 
the true and certain guides, the only realities in hu- 
man life. According to this doctrine, mind there 
is none, for matter is everything, and man is dis- 
tinguished from the brutes, not by intellect,- but 
by hands and fingers. Indeed the difference between 
Man and the Monkey was very much diminished in 
the opinion of many philosophers of this time; 
and it was a favorite speculation to discover the 
existence of intermediate and connecting species- 
between them. 

The last step in the atheistical and revolutionary 
spirit of the French philosophy is marked by Dide- 
rot, d. 1784, who was the animating principle of the 
" Encyclopfiedia," the ** Syst^me de la Nature,** and 
many other works, connected in the same spirit of 
audacious atheism. He maintained that all systems 
of religion are founded in the superstitious terrors 
left on the minds of a half destroyed race, by those 
terrible revolutions in the natural world, the traces 
of which are still so apparent around us. In many 
of the writings of this school, even the name of 
Atheism is not concealed; but it is openly stated, 
that man can never be happy till he learns to throw 
aside the whole doctrine of a Deity. Of all the forms 
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in which this atheistical system was brought before 
the world, perhaps the most singularly extravagant 
was the theory which represented Christ as a mere 
astronomical symbol, and the twelve Apostles as so 
many old signs of the zodiac. The whole spirit of 
this system, and flie whole practical purposes which 
it was intended to serve, may be learned from the 
single well known wish, of which the fathers of the 
revolution made no secret, — "that the last king 
might be burned on a funeral pile, composed of the 
body of the last priest." 

An important change has of late years taken place 
in French literature and philosophy, viz., a return 
to a higher morality, and to that united system of 
Platonic and Christian philosophy, which stands in 
exactly the opposite extreme from the atheism of 
the preceding age. This return has been most of 
all promoted by two very remarkable philosophers, 
men in all their views and principles thoroughly 
christian, — St. Martin, and Bonald. 

We have seen how lamentable were the effects in 
France of that philosophy of sensation, so uncon- 
sciously bequeathed to the world by Bacon, and 
reduced to the shape of a regular system by Locke. 
In England it took a different course ; because there 
the old principles of religion were regarded as far 
too intimately connected with national welfare, to be 
easily abandoned. The spirit of English thought. 
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moreover, was naturally inclined to adopt the para- 
doxical and sceptical side of this philosophy, rather 
than the material and atheistical. Berkeley, Bishop 
of Cloyne, d» 1753, carried the system of Locke so 
far as utterly to disbelieye the existence of the 
external world, considering that our notions and 
impressions of it are directly communicated to us 
by the Deity ; while Hume fell into a totally diffe- 
rent system, the sceptical, — a philosophy which hum- 
bles itself before its doubts, and denies the possibility 
of attaining knowledge. Since his time, nothing 
more has been attempted than to erect all sorts of 
bulwarks against the practical influence of this 
destructive scepticism ; and to maintain, by various 
substitutes and aids, the pile of moral principle 
uncorrupted and entire. The two great substitutes 
are — common sense and moral feeling ; but common 
sense is poor when compared with certain know- 
ledge, and moral feeling is too uncertain for a rule 
of moral action. We require, in addition to these, an 
eternal law of rectitude derived from God. With 
Adam Smith, and with all the later philosophers of 
England, national welfare has been the ruling and 
central principle of thought, — a principle excellent 
and praiseworthy in its due situation, but quite unfit- 
ted for being the centre of all knowledge and science. 
Powerful and free as is the nation in its whole being 
and life, it has been, by means of its own errors, 
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cramped and confined in its philosophy. There are 
powerful causes operating against a radical change 
in philosophy in England. The great incidents of 
'external life, Commerce, the British Constitution, 
India, and the Continent, have so engrossed the 
active intellect of this most active of all countries, 
that pursuit of deeper thought and philosophy have 
not even yet had a due proportion of the nation's 
talent and time accorded to them. 

In Germany, the common disease of the IRth 
century, — the false philosophy, and the mania for 
reason — assumed a form of more temperance, and, 
perhaps, of less practical danger. The very small- 
ness of the German States was, probably, in some 
measure, the cause of their security. Every thing 
was conducted upon so limited a scale, and was so 
much in the view of men, that no open or audacious 
adoption of any pernicious systems of injustice, 
such as those of the English Hobbes, or the Italian 
Machiavelli, could be introduced. The erudition of 
the German writers also contributed to prevent 
their philosophy from falling at its commencement 
into the extreme of error ; for they were in general 
full of recollections and ideas of that philosophy 
of antiquity, which had become entirely forgotten 
in England and France. 

The following philosophers have exercised the 
greatest influence over the opinions and writings of 
the Germans. 
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SPINOSA, d. 1677.— The system of this philosopher sprung imme-' 
diately from that of Descartes. Spinosa's greatest 
error, that of making no distinction between God and 
the world, is a very pernicious one. He denied to indi- 
vidual beings, independence and self-direction, and saw 
in them only various manifestations of one eternal and 
all comprehending existence. He thus took personaiitj 
from the Deity, and freedom from man ; and by repre- 
senting aU that is immoral, untrue, and impious, as 
appearances, not realities, he went far to destroy the 
distinction between good and evil. This philosopher 
threw Pantheism into a more scientific shape than it 
had ever before possessed. 

LEIBNITZ, d, 1716. — ^Leibnitz marks the point of transition from 
the philosophy of the 17th to the new mode of thinking 
of the 18th century. His philosophy which is almost 
entirely fastened upon that of Spinosa, is nearly through- 
out polemic; its object is always to throw down the 
common philosophy of the age, to resolve its doubts, 
and supply its deficiencies. The literary sceptic £ayle, 
Locke the founder of the sensation system, but above 
aU Spinosa, are the adversaries with whom he is almost 
perpetually contending. According to the Leibnitzian 
system of Optimism, an infinite number of worlds are 
possible in the Divine understanding : but, of aU possible 
ones, God has chosen and formed the best. Each being 
is intended to attain the highest degree of happiness of 
which it is capable, and is to contribute, as apart, to the 
perfection of the whole. Leibnitz, although he wrote 
mostly in Latin and French, gave quite a new spring to 
the study of the German language. 

LESSING, d. 1781, WINKELMANN, d. 1768.— The leaning of 
these two great writers was towards the higher species 
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of philosophy. AU Winkehnann's high ideas of art are 
established upon the ground of a Platonic inspiration, 
which he had cultivated in the best manner, and which 
was the ruling principle of aU his thoughts. In Les- 
sing's controversial writings, particularly in his 
"Education of the Human Bace," and his '* Freemason 
Dialogues," we may discover things intimately connected 
with the higher philosophy. One of Lessing's most fa- 
vorite notions was that of the metempsychosis. 

BASEDOW,(f.l790,NICOLAI, d.l811, WEISSHAUPT.— By these 
philosophers the deep and philosophical principles of 
Lessing were converted into the weapons of iUuminatum 
and infidelity. Unbelief and contempt of religion did 
not make the same bold and rapid strides in Germany 
as in France, but the undecided and fantastic shape 
they have assumed, have rendered them more danger- 
ous to such a people as the Germans ; and it may be, we 
have not yet seen the worst of their consequences. 

KANT, 1804. — In Kant's philosophy are to be found many of the 
defects of his predecessors in the 17th and 18th centu- 
ries, like ahnost all philosophers since Descartes, he 
wavers between the principle of personal consciousness 
and the external world of the senses, and he lands at 
last in the system of experience, like Locke. The Kan- 
tian doctrines of morality and law are indeed valuable, 
because they show exactly how far reason does enter 
into the formation of true morality and law ; but they also 
furnish a striking example how inadequate, nay, in some 
instances, how pernicious any system of ethics must be 
which rests upon no higher foundation than reason can 
afford. The chief merit of Kant in regard to this sub- 
ject, is, that^e demonstrated the incapacity of pure 
reason to decide anything at all respecting such subjects 
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— that she can acquire some knowledge of God and of 
divine things only by her power of gathering facts out 
of the experience of human life. Instead, however, of 
placing reason where he should, in the second place, he 
assigns to her the first, and the ill-used name of faith, 
which he bestowed on her, was a very insufficient mask. 

Since Kant, the Germans have been distrngoished 
by a spirit of profound and patient investigation ; 
and their philosophers have formed their own spe- 
culations, with the advantages of a more extensive 
learning than has, as yet, been equalled in any other 
country of modem Europe. Some have already 
made great progress in removing the errors which 
were bequeathed by Kant. 

Questions. 

1 . Name the philosophers of the 17th century, whose writings 

paved the way for the intellectual and moral changes intro- 
duced into Europe by Voltaire and Bousseau. 

2. What change did Bacon effect in the philosophy of his times ? 

3. How were his principles afterwards perverted ? 

4. What benefit did Hugo Grptius confer on mankind? 

5. In what did the imperfection of his system of national law 

consist ? 

6. Was the infiuence of Descartes' philosophy beneficial or other- 

wise? 

7. Give some accotmt of the Cartesian system of philosophy. 

8. What writers upheld religion in France ? 

9. In what respect is Bossuet superior to the great poets of his 

age and nation ? 
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10. To what party did Pascal belong ? 

11. What was the subject of the writings of the Jansinists ? 

12. What were Pascal's " Provincial Letters " ? 

13. How did this writer misuse his remarkable talents ? 

14. What writer is an instance of the tendency of the new doctrines 

of Bacon to promote unbelief and materialism ? 

15. What was Locke's doctrine, and to what did it tend ? 

1 6. What was it that rendered his errors so peculiarly dangerous ? 

17. What lesson may we learn from the after-effects of the doc- 

trines of Bacon and Locke ? 

18. Whence was the modem philosophy of France derived ? 

19. Who introduced the English philosophy into France ? 

20. What use did Voltaire make of the knowledge he derived from 

English science ? 

21. What spirit pervaded his writings ? 

22. How did his principles aflPect history? 

23. In what department of literature did the philosophy of the 18th 

century most extensively establish its influence, and why ? 

24. For whom did Voltaire pave the way ? 

25. What were Eousseau's chief characteristics ? 

26. Of what new method of education was he the founder? 

27. What political event was accelerated by the dissemination of 

his principles ? 

28. By what means did Voltaire and Rousseau seek to shape the 

mode of thinking of the 18th century ? 

29. What writer furnishes us with an example of the results of 

their attempts, as regards human life ? 

30. What were his doctrines ? 

31. What writer marks the last step in the atheistical and revolu- 

tionary spirit of the Frencl^ philosophy ? 

32. What were his opinions ? 

33. What change has of late years taken place in French literature 

and philosophy ? 

34. By what philosophers was this change especially promoted? 
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35. What shape did the philosophy of the 18th century assume in 

England? 

36. What writers may be regarded as exponents of that philosophy ? 

37. Why did the false philosophy of the 18th century, and the 

mania for reason assume a more temperate form in Germany 
than in other countries ? 

38. What German philosophers have exercised most influence oyer 

the opinions and writings of their countrymen ? 

39. On whose system did Spinosa ground his philosophy? 

40. What were the errors of Spinosa's system ? 

41. What was the object of Leibnitz's philosophy? 

42. Against whom did he contend ? 

43. Towards what system of philosophy did Lessing and Winkel- 

mann lean ? 

44. Give some account of the Kantian philosophy. 
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LITEKATUKE OF ENGLAND. 

As among the Protestant countries, the one which 
retained most of the old system of religion, both in 
regard to the condition of the Clergy, and the ex- 
ternal forms of worship, was England, so here also 
was poetry first cultivated in a rich and beautiful 
manner, resembling in every important particular, 
the poetry of the Catholic South. This is suffici- 
ently manifest in Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. 

These three greatest poets of England contain 
within themselves every thing that is really great 
and remarkable, in regard to her elder literature of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. 

SPENSER, d. 1598—9. — His chivalrous poem, The Fairy Queen, 
presents us with a complete view of the spirit of ro- 
mance, which yet lingered in England among the sub- 
jects of Elizabeth. Spenser is a perfect master of the 
picturesque ; in his lyrical pieces, there breathes ail 
the tenderness of the Idyll — ^the very spirit of the 
Troubadours. In the manner of his poetry, and in his 
'*f language, he bears the most striking resemblance to the 

old German poets of love and chivalry. In every lan- 
guage which is, like the English, the product of the 
blending of two different dialects, there must always be 
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one or the other of the elements whereof his language 
is composed. Of all the English poets, the most Teu- 
tonic is Spenser. 

SHAKESPEARE, d. 1616.— In understanding, acuteness, and pro- 
foundness of thought, in so far as these are necessary 
for the characterising of human life, no poet can he 
compared with Shakespeare. In his works, a whole 
world is unfolded. With a truth that is often painful, he 
sets before us, man in his degraded state, in this cor- 
ruption which penetrates and contaminates all his being, 
all that he does and suffers, all the thoughts and as- 
pirations of his fallen spirit. For the right understand- 
ing of Shakespeare's dramatic works, his lyrics are of 
the greatest importance ; for it is in these minor pieces 
that we are first introduced to a personal knowledge of 
the great poet and his feelings. In them we see that 
he, who stood like a magician, above the world, penetra- 
ting with one glance into all the depths, and mysteries, 
and perplexities of the human character, and having 
power to call up into open day the darkest workings of 
human passions, preserved, amidst all his stem functions 
a heart overflowing with tenderness, purity, and love. 
They show us, that in his dramas he very seldom speaks 
according to his own feelings or his own thoughts, but 
according to his knowledge. The world lay clear and 
distinct before his eyes, but between him and it there 
was a deep gulf fixed. He gives us a portrait of what 
he saw, without flattery or ornament, having the 
charm of unrivalled accuracy and truth. The poetry of 
Shakespeare is near of kin to the spirit of the Germans, 
and he is more felt and beloved by them, than any other 
foreign poet. 

MILTON, d. 1674.--Thi8 remarkable poet belonged to the sect of 
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the Puritans. The poetry of the world and of human 
nature was held as unlawful among the higots ; the art 
which would express the image of that time, was ohliged 
to he entirely directed towards spiritual concerns, as is 
the case with the ever serious and stately muse of Mil- 
ton. The Paradise Lost partakes of all those diffi- 
culties and defects attending Christian poems, which 
attempt to make the mysteries of our religion the suhjects 
of their fiction. When compared with the Catholic 
poets, Dante and Tasso, who were his models, Milton, 
as a Protestant, lahoured under considerahle disadvan- 
tages by being entirely denied the use of a great many 
symbolical representations, histories, and traditions, 
which, in their hands, were the most graceful ornaments 
of Christian poetry. To make amends for this defect, 
he adopted fables and allegories out of the Koran and 
the Talmud, that were unfit for the use of a serious 
Christian poet. The excellence of his epic work consists, 
not in the plan of the whole, so much as in particular 
beauties and passages, and, in general, in the perfec- 
tion of the high language of poetry. Milton has a de- 
cided partiality for the Latin part of the English 
tongue. Since his tame, the English language of poetry 
has been leaning more to the Latin than to the Tueto- 
nic side. 

After the Puritan period had passed away, the lite- 
rature and language of England began to be infected 
with another species of barbarism — the adoption of 
the then corrupted but predominant taste of the 
French; and it was not till the commencement of the 
18th century, that the old poets of the nation began 
to be again brought out of oblivion into light. 
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Serious thoughts, and poetical descriptions of natu- 
ral scenery, were the chief materials for poetry 
during this century ; and at its close, the universal 
passion was for the ancient national ballads. This 
propensity has been fostered by the genius of the 
poets who are our own contemporaries. 

ADDISON, d, 1719. STEELE, d. 1729,— highly celehrated in 
English literature. Both of these writers contrihnted 
to the drama ; hut their fame depends mainly on those 
remarkable Essays on men and manners, published in 
the Tatler and Spectator; — a species of writing of which 
they may be considered as the founders. 

POPE, d, 1744. — The voluminous works of Pope are a treasu- 
ry of keen wit and elegant satire. The leaning towards 
a French taste in poetry is still evident in the elaborate 
versiftcation of this writer. He translated Homer. ''The 
Rape of the Lock"— "The Temple of Fame"— "The Dun- 
ciad" — "Essay on Man" — are some of his original works. 
In them we can perceive abundant traces of that predi- 
liction for thought, which has rendered didactic poetry 
so much a favorite among the English. 

YOUNG, d, 1 765.— In Young, the more poetical elements of passion 
and melancholy are, as is frequently the case with En- 
glish writers, blended with the common materials of 
didactic poetry. He wrote "The Last Day" — ^**The Force 
of Religion"— "The Love of Fame"— The Tragedies of 
"The Revenge" and "Busiris" — etc. But his fame rests 
particularly on his "Night Thoughts," which abound in 
sublime passages. 

THOMSON, d. 1748.— Admired for the pastoral beauty of liis 

D. 
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"SeasoDB." He expressed his feelings with great 
beauty and taste in that species of poetry called the 
descriptive, which was, after his own time, so much 
copied by foreigners. 

PERCY, d, 18Il.--Author of "The Hennit of Warkworth," a poem— 
"The Relics of English Poetry"— etc. Chiefly in conse- 
quence of his writings, there grew up in England a 
passionate love for the old ballads and popular poems, 
which at length engrossed the whole of EngUsh litera- 
ture, with the single exception of romances and plays 
for daily use. 

RICHARDSON, d. 1761. — ^In invention and power of representation 
this novelist may perhaps be entitled to the first place ; 
but he erred by trying to imitate Cervantes, in elevating 
to poetry the realities of modem life. His works have 
already become obsolete, both at home and abroad ; but 
yet the decline of his popularity cannot be attributed to 
a deficiency of genius. "Pamela," and "Clarissa^" are 
among the chief of his works. 

SMOLLET, d, 1771. FIELDING, d. 1754.— The most accom- 
plished among the modem imitators of Cervantes. The 
former wrote " The Tears of Scotland," a spirited poem. 
Among his novels are " Roderick Random" — " Peregrine 
Pickle" — etc. He also established "The Critical Review." 
Fielding is pre-eminently distinguished for genuine 
humour and a knowledge of the world. In his first novel, 
"Joseph Andrews," the Cervantic style of wit and humour 
is admirably imitated. Besides many novels, he brought 
out in rapid succession, four periodical papers, "The 
Champion"— "The Trae Patriot"— "The Jacobite Jour- 
nal" — "The Covent Garden Journal." Notwithstanding 
the lapse of three quarters of a century, his accurate 
. knowledge of character is universally admitted. 
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GOLDSMITH, d, 1774.— This celebrated poet, historian, and es- 
sayist, is ahnost universally known through his romance, 
« The Vicar of Wakefield," — the most exquisite of all 
romances in miniature. The poems of " The Traveller," 
and ^ The Deserted Village," are among the most famous 
of his productions. He also wrote histories of England, 
Greece, Bome, &o, 

STEBNE, d, 1768. — Sterne was the inventor of that species of ro- 
mance of which the purpose is not narration, but 
humour, and which loses itself in the mere play of wit 
and sentiment. "Tristram Shandy," and the "Senti- 
mental Journey," are the chief productions of this 
writer. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, d. 1784.— This celebrated lexicographer 
and critic was one of the most distinguished writers 
of the 18th century. His "Lives of the English Poets," 
may, on the whole, be regarded as a treasure of sound 
criticism, and a model of literary biography. Johnson 
brought into fashion an elaborate and half-Latin man- 
ner of writing. His Dictionary is his great work. 

HARRIS, d. 1780. HORNE, d 1792. HURD, d. 1808. WAT- 
SON, &c. — critics. The critical books of the English, 
and, in particular, most of their treatises concerning 
poetry and the imitative arts, are distinguished by 
greater freedom, originality, and knowledge of the 
antique, than those of the French. German criticism 
received its first impulse from the study of the works 
of these writers. 

SIR WILLIAM JONES, d, 1794.— This eminent lawyer, poet, and 
scholar, was unrivalled in the department of literature 
which he selected. He comprehended the antiquities 
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of Asia, and, above all, of India, with the acateness of 
a philosopher ; and saw the mode of reconciling every- 
thing with the doctrine and history of the Scriptures. 
"Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry,** **A Treatise on the 
Gods of Greece, Italy, and India,** <*A Translation of the 
celebrated Ordinances of Menu," are among the most 
valuable of his works. 

BURKE, d. 1797.— An eminent writer, an orator of the first class, 
and an able statesman. This man has been to his own 
country, and to all Europe, — ^in a very particular man- 
ner to Germany — a new light of political wisdom and 
moral experience. He corrected his age when it was at 
the height of its revolutionary frenzy ; and without 
maintaining any system of philosophy, he seems to have 
seen further into the true nature of society, and to have 
more clearly comprehended the efiTect of religion in 
connecting individual security with national welfare, 
than any philosopher, or any system of philosophy of 
any preceding age. 

Of all the works connected with elegant litera- 
ture, which the English produced during the 18th 
century, by far the most important are their great 
historical writings. In this department, they have 
surpassed all other European nations. They had, 
at all events, the start in point of time, and became 
the standard models both in France and in Ger- 
many. 

HUME, d. 1776.— Of these historians David Hume is the first His 
great work is ** A History of England.*' The sceptical phi- 
losophy of this writer is but too apparent throughout his 
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history. There is a deadening want of principles, feeling, 
warmth, and passion. When these are removed, the only 
remaining means of creating interest in a historical work 
is the love of opposing the mling opinions, and of para- 
doxy. The leaning to this species of opposition is most 
evident in Home, who took up a set of opinions opposed 
to the Whigs, and represented a most important part 
of British history with a predilection for the unfortu- 
nate house of Stuart, and the principles of the Tories. 
Hadhewritten without any such views, he might have 
descended to posterity, not as the first of all party wri- 
ters, hut as the author of a truly great national work, 
equally admired and appreciated hy all his countrymen. 

BOBEBTSON, d. 1793.— In regard to style, few writers of any 
country can sustain a comparison With Bohertson ; and 
his works are worthy of study as models of pure com- 
position. But he is very infSsrior in respect, to other 
matters of far greater moment,— the research and im- 
port of his histories* His most celebrated work is " The 
History of Charles V.** He also wrote Histories of 
Scotland and America. 

GIBBON, d. 1794.— Gibbon is a writer ftill of thoughts; his language 
is, in general, powerful and exquisite, but too elaborate, 
and his style is full of Latin and French words and 
phrases. His great work, " The Decline and Fall of the 
Boman Empire," is instructive and fascinating to the 
highest degree. He has, however, inflicted a seriuus 
injury on Christianity by his propensity to tlie infidel 
opinions and impious mockeries of Voltaire. 

FOX, d. 1806. COXE, d, 1828. BOSCOE, d. 1831.— In the works 
of these writers, who were the followers and imitators of 
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Home, Robertson, and Gibbon, we see the decline of 
the art of historical writing in England. One great 
cause of this is, probably, the want of any stable and 
satisfactory philosophy, — a defect sufficiently apparent 
even in Home, Eobertson, and Gibbon. 

The want of satisfying, and sane views and prin- 
ciples, is nowhere more conspicuous than in those 
histories of mankind, as they have been termed, 
originally produced in England, and more recently 
written among the Germans. From the immense 
storehouse of travels and voyages, a few facts are 
collected, which make up loose portraits of the 
fisher, the hunter, the emigration of the early na- 
tions, and the different conditions of agricultural, 
pastoral, and commercial peoples. This is called a 
view of the history of mankind; and there is no 
doubt that it contains many individual points of 
great interest and importance, with respect to the 
progress and habits of our species. Yet how little 
do we learn as to the origin and proper state, or the 
present lamentable and fallen condition of human 
nature ! The answer to this question, which is the 
essence of all history, can only be supplied by re- 
ligion and philosophy ; that philosophy which has 
no other ambition and no other end but to support 
religion. In these false histories of mankind, the 
worthy offspring of the degraded and material philo- 
sophy of the 18th century, the prominent idea is 
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always, that man sprang originally from the dust 
like a mushroom, and differed from it only by the 
possession of locomotive power and of conscious- 
ness. 

Questions, 

1. Why was England the first among the Protestant countries to 

carry poetry to a high state of cnltivation ? 

2. Name her great poets of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

3. What was the character of Spenser's poetry ? 

4. Towards which element of our language does he lean ? 

5. What are Shakespeare's chief characteristics ? 

6. Why is a knowledge of his lyrics necessary for the right un- 

derstanding of his dramatic works ? 

7. By what foreign nation is he host understood ? 

8. To what sect did Milton belong ? 

9. Under what disadvantages did Milton labour, in the writing of 

his *' Paradise Lost?*' 

10. How did he endeavour to overcome them? 

11. In what does the excellence of his epic consist? 

12. Towards which part of the English language does Milton lean ? 

13. What was the prevalent defect in English literature after the 

Puritan per^d ? 

14. When did the old poets resume their influence ? 

15. What were the chief materials for poetry in England during the 

18th century ? 

16. In what branch of literature did the English, in the 18th 

century, excel ? 

17. Name the remarkable English writers of the 18th century. 

18. Who were the great historians of that time ? 

19. Towards what philosophy did Hume lean ? 

20. What view has he given of the Stuart period of English history, 

and why ? 
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21. Which is Kobertson's most celebrated work ? 

22. What are the excellencies, and what the defects of his writings? 

23. Which is Gibbon's great work ? 

24. What iiytiry are his writings calculated to do ? 

25. What is the great defect in his style ? 

26. To what is the subsequent decline of the art of historical writing 

in England to be attributed ? 

27. Of what species of writing are Addison and Steele the founders? 

28. What poet awakened, by his writings, a lOTeforthe old national 

ballads of the country ? 

29. What remarkable English writers were imitators of Cervantes ? 

30. For what is Fielding remarkable ? 

31. Through which of his works has Goldsmith become universally 

known? 

32. Name some of Samuel Johnson's great works. 

33. What style of writing did he bring into fashion ? 

34. In what country did criticism receive its first impulse from the 

critics of England ? 

35. Name the English critics of the 1 8th century ? 

36. In what department of literature was Sir WiUiam Jones pre- 

eminent ? 

37. Name some of his works. 

38. Who was Burke ? 

39. How was he usefUl to his age ? 
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LITERA.TURE OF FRANCE. 

French literature possessed, in the latest Bur- 
gundian period, under Francis I. and in the 16th 
century, a great abundance of those famous histori- 
cal memoirs, of which it has at all times been so 
productive. The peculiar talent for applying, in a 
tone of social intercourse, a species of light and 
sarcastic philosophy to the ordinary affairs of life, 
was also ^arly developed among the French. Philip 
,de Commines is the greatest master of the first, 
Montaigne of the second of these two different walks 
of literature. But that the French language of the 
16th century was inferior to those of the neighbour- 
ing countries, and gave little promise of the noble 
- and tasteful perfection to which it has since attained, 
may be easily gathered from a perusal of the 
works of Marot and Rabelais, in spite of the high 
talents possessed by both of these writers. 

In 1635, Cardinal Richelieu established an aca- 
demy of grammar, eloquence, and poetry, which 
rendered much service to French literature: not 
only the first and most celebrated writers, but almost 
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all the writers of the latter part of the 17ih centaij, 
are distingaished by a peculiar charm of noble style. 
This is shown by the immense number of letters, 
memoirs, tracts of men of business, none of them 
ever intended for the press, and composed by persons 
who made no pretensions to the character of wri- 
ters ; all these are remarkable for a peculiar and 
graceful taste, of which scarcely any trace is to be 
discovered in authors of the preceding, nor indeed 
of the following age. 

The true flourishing period of French poetry was 
the latter half of the 17th century. Bonsard, in the 
16th, was only the remote forerunner of the great 
poets of the age of Louis XIY. ; Voltaire, in the 18th, 
only their ingenious follower. The grand defect 
which presses most severely on French poetry is this, 
— ^that the cultivation of the more artificial species 
was not preceded by any truly classical, successful, 
and national epic poem. The minor songs and poems 
of the French always had a great tendency to social 
wit and fashion ; their interest was thus rendered 
merely local; and many-^ comedies, romances, and 
songs, produced in the end of the 17th century, which 
are, in themselves, full df talent, and were, in their 
day, very celebrated in France, have since become 
as obsolete as the manners and opinions of the so- 
ciety they represent, 

The tragedy of the French is considered, by them- 
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Belyes, as the most biilliant part of their literature, 
and, as such, has ever attracted the chief attention 
of other nations. It expresses, most completely, 
their national character and mode of feeling, although 
the subjects of its earlier productions are scarcely 
ever taken from their own national history. It is 
true that its Greeks, Bomans, Spaniards, and Turks, 
are Frenchmen in more than their language; yet 
it is much to be regretted, that French heroes were 
so rarely represented. The probable cause of this, 
is the want of any successful and universally known 
French epic poem. Besides which, the most tragical 
incidents in the old French history could not fail to 
excite disagreeable recollections and comparisons, 
ill adapted for the purpose of a stage entirely depen- 
dent upon the Court. In form their tragedy is an 
imitation of the Greek. In the Athalie of Bacine, 
and the Cid of Comeille, the two most glorious pro- 
ductions of French poetry, this is eminently the 
case — ^in the Athalie, the chorus of antiquity is re- 
stored ; while the Cid is intensely lyrical. Even in 
its denouement, the French tragedy is the child of 
the antique ; its termination is, in general, one of 
complete destruction, or if there be any softening, 
sorrow still continues to predominate. There are, 
indeed, a few delightful exceptions. In his Athalie 
Bacine shows himself to be a Christian poet, and 
brings victory out of conflict ; and in Voltaire's 
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Algire, in like manner, death and suflfering are re- 
presented as the avenues of eternal life and blessed- 
ness. 

The last works of elevated poetry which have 
acquired a classical reputation in France, are de- 
scriptive poems of the kind peculiar to England ; 
but of all species of writing, none was so much the 
favourite of the literati of the new school as the ro- 
mance ; for whatever fetters might have been imposed 
on all the regular forms of poetical composition, 
this, at least, remained perfectly free. Voltaire, Bous- 
seau, and Diderot, made use of the romance very 
frequently, merely because they did not know in what 
other form they could so conveniently express certain 
philosophical opinions ; and it became, in the hands 
of each of these men of genius, exactly what he found 
it best suited to himself to make it. The two first 
of them had numerous followers. The principles 
and opinions of the "Candide" of Voltaire have 
been wrought into many romances ; others, pos- 
sessing Bousseau's passion for nature, have chosen 
to lay the scene of their fictions among the wilds 
of America. The most distinguished of these are 
Bemardin de St. Pierre, and Chateaubriand. 

In their romances as in their later poetry, the 
French have been the imitators of the English, though 
they have not attained equal excellence with them. 
There is one circumstance which has been extremely 
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unpropitious to French romance, viz., the extraor- 
dinary abundance, in that literature, of memoirs, 
confessions, books of letters and anecdotes, all more 
or less partaking of the nature of the romance. 

In the 18th century, poetry was ahnost driven out 
of fashion in France by prose. 

MABOT, d, 1544.->A9 a poet, he was superior to any of his 
countrymen who had gone hefore him, and greatly ex- 
celled all his contemporaries. 

RAB£LAIS, d, 1553, — a celebrated wit and satirist. 

PHILIP de COMMINES, d, 1509,— an eminent historian, states- 
man, and courtier of the reign of Louis XI. His ** Me- 
moirs of His own Times" abound with valuable facts 
and observations. 

MONTAIGNE, d, 1592,— devoted himself entirely to philosophical 
subjects. His celebrated ^'Essays" contain a treasure 
of wisdom, and may still be deemed one of the most 
popular books of the French language. Their style, 
without being pure and correct, is simple, bold, lively, 
and energetic. La Harpe observes with regard to them, 
" It is not a book we are reading, but a conversation to 
which we are listening ; and he persuades, because he 
does not teach." 

BONSARD, d. 1586, — ^wrote the "Franciade," an epic poem, in- 
tended by him to supply the great want of French 
literature ; but it was unsuccessM. His style is full of 
bombast, and he has coirupted his language by desiring 
to make it too much like that of antiquity. 
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CHAP£LAIN, d. 1674,— Author of <*La PuceUe.'* 

MOLIEEE, 1678, — ^the most celebrated among the French writers 
of comedy. He chased away a great share of the cox- 
combry, false wit, and pedantry of the day ; and his 
works may be considered as a history of the manner, 
fashions, and tastes, of the times. Yet, however high in 
the scale of French poetry we may be inclined to place 
Moli^re's most characteristic pieces, their effects as the 
beginning of a new species of writing and as mbdels for 
future artists, have been very far from fortunate, owing 
to their tendency to extreme minuteness of characteri- 
sation. The **Tartuffe " is his great piece. 

LA FONTAINE, d. 1695,— the celebrated fabulist. The peculiar 
charm of la Fontaine, is in his artless species of poetical 
narration, in which he remains inimitable. Besides his 
** Tales" and ** Fables," la Fontaine was the author of 
" lea Amours de Psyche," two Comedies, d^c. 

COBNEILLE, d, 1684.— The greatest of the French dramatic poets. 
Comeille's style is distinguished by an impetuous sub- 
limity, which, however, sometimes loses its effect, on 
account of the plofuseness with which it is lavished 
among his scenes. His first dramatic performance was 
"Melite," a comedy. The tragedies of " Medea," "The 
Cid," "The Horatii," " Cinna," and many others followed. 

BACINE, d. 1609. — Bacine is distinguished by harmonious fault- 
lessness of language and versification, and a noble and 
gracef^ style ; but he is somewhat wanting in that im- 
petuous subiimily so characteristic of the writings of 
Comeille. This best and most Christian of the French 
poets of the period, stopped short in his career, before 
he had reached the point of perfection, which he might 
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which took place between his ideas of Christlamty, and 
his too ezdnsivelj antique notions in regard to the 
dramatic art. There is great reason to regret that Ba- 
cine did not finish what he so well began in his Athdlie, 
and demonstrate the possibility of making the drama cf 
France a Christian drama, without diminishing its ex- 
cellence. "Athalie," "Andromache," "Berenice," "Bri- 
tannicus," "Phaedra," are his chief productions. He 
also wrote " The Histoiy of Port Boyal," where he was 
educated. Bacine held the opinions of the Jansenists. 

BOILEAU, d. 1711. — ^A celebrated poet, satirist, and critic. Of all 
the French writers, Boileau was the one who did most 
to establish the enslaTing influence of the Greek mo- 
dels and cntics. 

YOLTAIBE, d. 1778.— It was the great defect in French literature 
thatan authoritative tone of appeal to the national feeling 
was kept up by no one species of serious poetry, — above 
all, that this was utterly lost sight of by their first tra- 
gedians. This defett Voltaire xmderstood, and he endea- 
voured to remedy it, by choosing subjects out of the old 
French history, and more generally by introducing the 
feelings and manners of the chivalrous period upon the 
stage. The glory is his, of having succeeded, in roman-^ 
tic tragedy beyond any other of his countrymen. The 
chief productions of this writer are " The Henriade," 
"Brutus," "Zara," "Lettres PhUosophiques," "Merope," 
"Alzire ;" — ^the latter is his masterpiece. The pernicious 
tendency of Voltaire's philosophical opinions has been 
already commented upon. 

MONTFSQUIEU, d. 1755.— The erudition, genius, and powerful 
reflections of this great writer are very remarkable. 
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His chief performance is the ^ Spirit of Laws." Even 
Montesquieu contributed towards the formation of the 
philosophy of the ISth century, chiefly because he neg- 
lected to give any rule or standard of unity, to that 
immense collection of admirable political remarks and 
opinions which he laid before the world. 

BUFFON, 1788, — has immortalized his name through his well 
known work on Natural History. He, and many of the 
great French naturalists, remained, in a measure, firee 
from the prevalent spirit of irreligion in the 18th 
century. In respect to style, Buffon is justly regarded 
with the highest admiration. 

BONNET, 1793.— This zealous and intellectual naturalist was 
the author of "Insectology," "Essay on Physiology," 
« Considerations on Organized Bodies," &c, 

MARMONTEL, 1799,— Author of " Moral Tales," "Belisarius," 
"The Incas," "Elements of literature," "His own Me- 
moirs," &c. 

BERNADIN de St. FIEBBE, d. 1814, and CHATEAUBRIAND, 
d. 1848. — ^The two most distinguished inutators of 
Rousseau. St Pierre's " Paul et Yirginie " has been 
translated into almost all the modem languages of 
Europe. He was also the author of "Etudes de la 
Nature," "LaChaumi^re Indienne," and other works, 
replete with elegant taste and philosophical feeling. 
Chateaubriand's most celebrated work is "Genie du 
Christianisme." 
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Questions. 

1. What kind of literature flourished in France in the IHth cen- 

tnryf 

2. What was the state of language in France in the 16th centuiy, 

oompazed with ether nations ? 

3. What Statesman took measures for the improvement of the 

language? 

4. What was the result of his measures ? 

5. Which was the true flourishing period of French poetry? 

6. Under what disadvantage did the cultivation of poetry lahour 

in France? 

7. What poets endeavoured to remedy the evil ? 

8. What was the character of the minor poems of the French ? 

9. Which is the most brilliant part of French literature ? 

10. Why axe French heroes so rarely represented in the earlier 

productions of the French stage ? 

11. What model did the dramatic writers of France foUow? 

12. What species of writing acquired a later classical reputation in 

France? 
Id. Why was the romance so acceptable to the philosophers of the 
new school? 

14. What great writers made use of it ? 

15. What circumstance has proved unfavourable to the perfecting 

of romance among the French ? 

16. Name the French writers of the I6th, 17th, and 18th centuries. 

17. Of which walks of literature were Philip de Commines and 

Montaigne respectively masters 

18. Name the great comic writer of France. 

19. Which is his most remarkable production ? 

20. In what respect are his pieces unfortunate, when considered as 

models for ftiture artists ? 

21. In what does La Fontaine's excellence consist? 

22. Name the great dramatic writers of France. 

23. For what are Comeille and Bacine respectively distinguished ? 
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24. What prevented Racine's attainment of that high perfection of 

which he was capable ? 

25. Name the ohief works of Gomeille and Eadne. 

26. Which are the most glorious productions of French poetry? 

27. In what spedes of tragedy was Voltaire eminently successfol ? 

28. Which is his masterpiece? 

29. Give some account of Buffon and Bonnet. 

30. Give some account of Bemardin and Chateaubriand. 

31. Which was Montesquieu's chief work ? 
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LITEEATURE OF GERMANY. 

The 16th and 17th centuries produced few great 
writers in Germany. The chivalrous poetry and 
art of the middle ages were lost during the contro- 
versies of the 16th century, and the language itself 
became corrupted in the course of the long continued 
civil wars, that agitated and convulsed the internal 
peace of the country. But there was one instrument 
by which the influx of barbarism was opposed, viz., 
the German translation of the Bible, regarded by all 
true philologists as the standard and model of classi- 
cal expression in the High Dutch language. Klop- 
stock, and many other writers of the first rank, have 
fashioned their style and selected their phrases ac- 
cording to the rides of this version. In no other 
modem language have so many biblical words and 
phrases come into the use of common life, as in the 
German ; it is probable that from this very circum- 
stance much of that power, life, and simplicity has 
been derived, by which the best German writers 
are distinguished from all other moderns. 

No country in Europe can boast of so many ret 
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markable and comprehensive writers for the com- 
mon people, as Germany. Luther was a thoroughly 
popular writer. The popular writings of Northern 
Germany embraced also poetry and philosophy ; the 
two most remarkable authors were the celebrated 
Meisterscmger, of Niimberg, and Jacob Bohme, that 
Christian visionary who was so well known through- 
out Europe, about the time of the thirty years* war, 
under the name of the Temtonic philosopher. 

The permanent effects produced by this war 
upon the literature of Germany were extremely 
hurtful ; though while it actually raged, it operaied 
as an awakener and animator of German intellect. 
In the midst of it arose the two distinguished Sile- 
sian poets Opitz, d. 1689, and Flemming. The former 
is commonly called the father of German poetry. 
Opitz sought his immediate models from Holland, — 
a country which at that time possessed a Hugo 
Grotius, — ^which was not only the most learned and 
enlightened of all Protestant states, but also rich 
and cultivated in its poetry, and abounding in ver- 
nacular tragedies composed after the antique model, 
a considerable time before the greatFrench tragedians 
were fostered in the court of Louis XIY. But the 
excellence of Opitz is quite independent of what he 
borrowed from any foreign literature. 

After the thirty years* war, and the still more 
miserable peace of Westphalia, 1648, the strength 
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of the German nation was broken, and German 
poetry shared in the general decline. It soon de- 
generated into a mere artificial and fantastic display 
of insignificant thoughts upon worthless subjects. 
The first introducer of this false taste was Hofi^- 
manswaldau ; but it was rendered general by the 
more powerful genius of Lohenstein, d. 1683. 

This period, fi-om 1648 to the middle of the 18th 
century, was the proper age of barbarism, a sort of 
chaotic interregnum in the history of German litera- 
ture. The language hesitated between a would-be 
French and wavering German, and was, with all this 
weakness, fall of affectation and artifice. But when 
Germany began to revive, when Austria again attained 
the summit of strength and glory, when some of the 
first thrones in Europe were ascended by princes of 
the German houses, and one of them founded in 
Germany itself a new and splendid monarchy, a 
quickening and reviving effect was produced on the 
intellect, language, and manners of the country. 
Leibnitz and Wolf were followed by some writers 
who, although belonging to their school, had both 
originality of thought and power of writing; and 
these, with a few better poets than had lately ap- 
peared, as Hagedom, Utz, Haller, Gleim, Elias, 
Schlegel, Eronenk, and Kleist, who was, perhaps, 
the greatest of them all, first brought the language 
out of the state of barbarism into which it had fallen. 
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But Frederick II. did much to retard the progress 
of German literature, by the exclusive preference 
which he gave to French writers. Still these men 
prepared the way for Klopstock, who arose in the 
middle of the 18th century, and became the founder 
of a new epoch, — the master and father of the pre- 
sent literature of Germany. 

The mighty regeneration of literature in Germany 
in the middle of the 18th century, received its first 
impulse and ruling direction from the poetry and 
criticism of the English. From 1760 till 1800, a 
constant succession of works appeared, of which, 
although few are perfect, there are none that have 
not added both strength and elegance to the lan- 
guage in which they are written. The writers of 
the whole of this period may be classed into three 
generations, each of which has its own characteristic 
excellencies and defects, derived in general from the 
situation or circumstances of the time, rather than 
from the genius of the individuals. 

In the first generation may be classed those 
authors whose development and early exertions oc- 
curred between the years 1750 — 60. The writers 
of this' period exhibit many traces of the unfortunate 
state into which German literature had fallen in the 
age immediately preceding their own. The youthful 
letters of Winckelmann show with what difficulties he 
had to contend before he succeeded in forming his 
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rich and exquisite style. Kant's mode of writing 
bears innumerable marks of hard and severe labour, 
and even Klopstock, much as he is admired, would, 
doubtless, have been far better had he been preceded 
by writers of great eminence. 

The following are some of the most remarkable 
writers of this generation. 

KLOPSTOCK, d, 1803. — ^This poet stood conspicuous, and almost 
alone in the German literature of his time, in respect of 
his intensely national feelings. Klopstock, with his 
mighty hand, put an end to the greatest reproach of 
German literature : he demonstrated that Christianity 
on the one hand, and gothic mythology and antiquity on 
the other, must be the main elements of all new Euro- 
pean poetry and inspiration. With his great work, ''The 
Messiad," the new literature of Germany may be said 
to begin ; so immeasurable have been the benefits derived 
from it, particularly in respect to style and expression ; 
though its import, and the hexameter measure in which 
it is written, have prevented its becoming an universal 
favourite. ''The Hermann" is his next most conside- 
rable poem. As a lyrical writer, Klopstock is perhaps 
amongst the most successful of any age ; but he indulges 
too frequently in an elaborate species of rhetoric, which 
sometimes destroys, in a great measure, the effect of his 
feeling. Both Milton and Virgil are chargeable with the 
same defect, but Klopstock has carried it much farther 
than either of them. 

BODMER, d. 1 783.— Klopstock had seized and felt only the two ex- 
treme points of German poetry, — ^the Christian and the 
Northern ; and overlooked all that is produced by the 
blending of these two elements — the whole middle age. 
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Bodmer as a scholar, and Wieland as a poet, attempted 
to M up this great blank. Bodmer was passionately 
fond of the old romantic and chivalrous poetry, and was 
the first who brought the riches of Germany in that 
department into light'; although he adopted a method 
which was ill calculated to hasten the effects he wished 
to produce. He translated " Paradise Lost," " The Iliad 
and the Odyssey," ^c, and was the author of an epic 
entitled " Noah." 

WIELAND, d, 1813.— The poetry of Wieland was entirely devoted 
to the romantic, which had been left untouched by 
Elopstock. He recreated, in a glorious manner, the 
minstrelsy of the proven9al period, and has been emi- 
nently useftil in recovering romantic feelings. It is on 
his " Oberon " that his fame rests. The philosophical 
romances of Wieland have a tendency to promote a 
merely epicurean system of morality. Translated 



GESSNEB, d. 1788.— Of the other poets of the first generation, 
the most original is Gessner. But he deals in a species 
of poetry too remote from actual life, and too devoid of 
any precise species of mythology. He is known in 
Europe by his very popular piece, "The Death of Abel." 

SULZEB, 1720.— This philosopher devoted his thoughts and 
researches to art, with the views and habits of his time. 
He wrote " The Universal Theory or Dictionary of the 
Fine Arts," " Moral Contemplation of the Works of 
Nature," &c. 

MENDELSSOHN, b, 1729,— a Jewish philosopher, whose ambi- 
tion it was to establish the tmiversal truth of religion 
upon philosophical principles. At one time he was 
associated with Lessing, Nicolai, and others, in conduc- 
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ting a periodical work entitled ^ The Library of Belles 
Lettres." **Ph8edon, or a Discourse on the Spirituality 
and Immateriality of the Soul," <* Philosophical Dialo- 
gues," (&c., are among the chief of his works. 

GABVE, d. 1798,— devoted himself prindpally to the moral philo- 
sophy of the ancients, and of the English. He was the 
translator into German of *' Burke's Treatise on the 
Sublime and SleautiM," "Ferguson's Moral PhilosO' 
phy," also of " The Ethics and Politics of Aristotie," Stc . 

LESSING, d. 1781, and WINCKELMANN.— Th^ philosophical 
opinions of these admirable writers haye been already 
mentioned. Lessing produced many critical writings. 
Among his Plays, *« Nathan der "Weise," " Minna von 
Bamhelm," and <* Emilia G^otti," are the most cele- 
brated. Lessing contributed much to inspire the 
Germans with enthusiasm for Shakespeare. The wri- 
tings of Winckelmann are remarkable for great beauty 
of style. He wrote chiefly upon subj acts connected with 
art Since Winckelmann's time, the taste and feeling for 
art has been perpetually on the increase among the 
Germans. This has been promoted, not only by their 
natural love for poetry, but by the removal of almost 
all German talents from the affairs of external life. The 
German intellect has been left only two fields on which 
to exert itself, — ^taste and philosophy. 

The second generation of German poets and wri- 
ters, whose genius was first developed about the year 
1770, used and inherited what the labours of the first 
generation had founded and created. They are, both 
in spirit and in style, entirely different from those 

E 
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who went before them. Their method of writing is 
full of fire, soul, and life, abundant in animation and 
wit, original and, in many respects, exquisite. They 
want, however, uniformity, regularity, and a standard; 
and are often chargeable with a neglect of the neces- 
sary purity of language. The German language was 
not only enriched by the genius of these writers and 
poets, who followed out with greater freedom of step 
the path opened by their predecessors ; but indi- 
vidual works were produced, more perfect in their 
kind than Germany had ever yet possessed. Poetry 
at that time took a totally new direction. Somewhat 
earlier it had been separated into two parties, the 
serious and the playful poets — ^the imitators of Klop- 
stock and those of Wieland. Between these two 
extremes, the new poets endeavoured to establish 
something of greater power, and more akin to na- 
ture. They made Homer the chief subject of their 
eulogies ; or they revived the faded recollections of 
ancient German history, art, and poetry. 

The most distinguished writers of the second ge- 
neration are — 

GOETHE, d, 1832.— The best of Goethe's works are, in respect to 
poetical art and beauty of language, the most excellent 
of which the German language can boast. In some 
particular pieces, his example might indeed be a mislead- 
ing one ; for he has too often brought down his poetry to 
the present. There is, perhaps, no other author who 
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has bestowed so much art upon subjects entirely mo- 
dem. If we look to the poetry alone, the Faustus, the 
Iphigenia, the Egmont, and the Tasso, will maintain, 
in future ages, the fame of this author, along with the 
most beautiful of his songs. The influence which he 
exerted over his age was two-fold, and such also appears 
to have been his nature. In respect of his art, many 
have called him the Shakespeare of our age ; — an age, 
namely, which leans more to riches of idea and variety 
of cultivation, than to high perfection of art in any one 
department of poetry. In respect to his mode of think- 
ing, as he has applied it to actual life, he deserves his 
other appellation of the German Voltaire. The want of 
settled principle is, indeed, the defect that most fre- 
quently strikes us in the midst of all the polished 
elegance, exquisite irony, and profuse wit, which this 
great poet has lavished over all the creations of his 
genius. His writings are very numerous. 

STOLBERG, d, 1819, and VOSS, 1826.— In these writers, purity 
of language is found in all its stiUness and perfec- 
tion. The carefulness of Toss, in respect to language, 
is such as to render his style, on some occasions, pain- 
ftd and hard. His translation of Homer, Virgil, Hesiod, 
Theocritus, are regarded by many as real substitutes for 
the originals. Stolberg translated '* The Iliad, &c." wrote 
a "History of the Christian Keligion," "History of 
Alfred the Great," Satires, Odes, &g. 

BijRGER, d, 1794,—- well known in England by his ballad poems 
of "The Wild Huntsman's Chase," and "Leonora." 

JACOBI, 1814, — ^professor of philosophy and eloquence at Halle, 
and subsequently of Belles Lettres at Freiburg. His 
style possesses much ease and gaiety. 
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LAVATEB, d, 1801.— The world has become well acquainted with 
- the follies of Lavater's physiognomical reveries, and has 
considered him as a mere dreamer ; but the profound- 
ness of his philosophical views, and the best of his 
works are equally unknown. Of all the enquirers of 
the 18th century, there is no one, who, next to Lessing, 
laboured more to pursue the traces of forgotten truth 
than did Lavater. He wrote '* Treatise on Physiog- 
nomy,** " Journal of a Self-observer," *' Jesus the Mes- 
siah," '* Spiritual Hymns," '' Swiss Lays," &c 

HEBDEB, 1803, — ^a classical German writer, and moral philoso- 
pher of the new school. Herder possessed an energy 
of fancy which enabled him to transport himself into 
the spirit and poetry of every age and people. The 
poetry of the Hebrews was that which most delighted 
him. He may be called the mythologist of German 
literature, on account of this universal feeling of the 
spirit of antiquity. He wrote on science, theory, philo- 
sophy, philology, natural and civil history, and politics. 

MULLEB, 1809. — Mdller and Herder are the most erudite, as 
well as the most comprehensive, spirits of their day. It 
is remarkable that the poets and authors of the second 
generation took no sort of concern in political events, 
and lived in a total contempt of the external world. 
John Miiller alone forms an exception. His principal 
works are "A History of the Swiss Confederation," 
"Historical Essays," "A Course of Universal History." 

The third generation comprises those writers who 
appeared between the years 1780 and 1800. Instead 
of that artist-like and happy unconcern which cha- 
racterised the authors of the second generation^ the 
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writers of this period are thoroughly penetrated with 
the spirit and feeling of their age ; they either co- 
incide in, or oppose, with the violence of partisans, 
the prevalent system of opinions. 



SGHILLEB, d. 1805.— In the first enthusiastic writings of his 
youth, Schiller exhibits all the most striking symptoms 
of internal conflict, and breathes the full confidence of 
all those visionary hopes and violent opposition to exis- 
ting institutions which were the immediate harbingers 
of the revolution. In some of his early works, he ex- 
presses a passionate and painful scepticism ; but in the 
subsequent progress of his career, we observe a dignified 
struggle with himself, the world, the philosophy of the 
age, and his 0¥m art. Bestless in himself and per- 
petually tossed about in unquietness, he comprehends 
and compassionates the universal convulsions of the 
time. 

The creative influence of a period of convulsion, may 
be sufficiently proved by a reference to the history of 
Schiller, the great poet of the period. What mighty 
spaces intervene between "the Robbers," — ^**the Don 
Carlos," — ^*'The Wallenstein." Schiller was the true 
founder of the German drama. He gave it its proper 
sphere, and its most happy form. His historical and 
philosophical works and attempts are only to be regarded 
• as the studies and preparations of a dramatic artist ; 
yet his philosophical tracts are valuable from the light 
which they afford us into his internal spirit, and the 
proof they give of his want of mental harmony. A 
doubting, sceptical, unsatisfying disposition seems to 
accompany his spirit in aU its enquiries. He himself 
appears to have remained always at the very threshold 
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of doubt, and even in the noblest and most an^ated of 
his work$» we are chilled by the breath of an internal 
coldness. Schiller wrote " A History of the Thirty Years' 
War,- "A History of the Revolt of the Netherlands," 
'* Philosophical Letters/* a singular romance entitled 
*'The Ghost Seer," and numerous plays. 

FIGHTE, d. 1814, — ^remarkable for power of invention and -mas- 
terly management of thought. This philosopher takes 
the materials of hid thoughts entirely from himself, 
trusts everything to nature^ and depends in nothing 
upon those who have gone before him. In most of his 
writings he unfolds the doctrine of transcendental ideal- 
ism, representing the life of- the mind as the only real 
life, and everything else as a delusion; EQs works have 
been translated into English. 

TFEOK. — ^In this poet, so perfectly master of all the depths and 
observations, and wonders, and mysteries of his art, the 
resurrection of fancy in Germany is strongly exem- 
plified. 

During the third period, the philosophy of Kant 
was at the height of its power in Germany. 

A new generation of writers have arisen and 
fashioned themselves in. Germany ; and without 
doubt the 19th century will be no less distinguished 
in the history of German literature than the 18th 
haa been. 
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Questions. 

1. What was the state of literature in Germany during the 16th 

and I7th centuries ? 

2. What effect had Luther's translation of the Bible on the litera- 

ture of Germany ? 

3. In what class of writers is Germany remarkably rich ? 

4. How did the thirty years* war affect the literature of Germany ? 

5. What poets arose at that period ? 

6. Which of the Protestant states was at that time the most en- 

lightened ? 

7. When did German literature begin to revive ? 

8. What retarded its progress ? 

9. Who became the father of the present literature of Germany ? 

10. How may the modem writers of Germany be classed ? 

1 1. What authors belong to the first generation ? 

12. Name them. 

18. What did Elopstock do for German literature ? 

14. Which is his great work ? 

15. What fault have his writings, in common with those of other 

great poets? 

16. In what species of writing did he excel ? 

17. Which portion of German poetry has been left untouched by 

him? 

18. What poet attempted to supply the deficiency ? 

19. Name Wieland's great work. 

20. Give some account of Sulzer, Mendelssohn, and Garve. 

21. Name Lessing's most remarkable plays. 

22. On what subjects did Winckelmann write ? 

23. Name the distinguished writers of the second generation. 

24. What are the characteristics of the authors of this generation ? 

25. What change did they introduce into poetry ? 

26. Who is the great poet of the second generation ? 

27. In what respect is his example calculated to mislead ? 
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28. What appellations has Goethe received? 

29. Which of Lavater's works is most generally known ? 

30. For what are Herder and Miiller remarkable f 

31. What authors belong to the third generation ? 

32. What remarkable difference exists between them an^ the 

anthers of the second generation ? 

33. Name the great poet of the third generation. 

34. In what light are Schiller's historical and philosophical works 

to be regarded? 

35. In what respect are his philosophical tracts valaable ? 
30. Who was the founder of the German drama ? 

37. Name some of Schiller's works. 



ERRATA. 

Page 16, line 16, for peripatetuisfn read peripatetic Urn. 
32, line 12, for Homeridue read Homeridce. 
41, line 9, for nation read nations. 
86, line 1, for Algire read Alzire. 
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